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‘nevitable outcome of recent progress is the necessity of 

hing problems of character education by methods ot 

scrutiny. The application of analysis and measurement 

er areas of mental life has yielded results that are startling 

their revelations and fertile in their suggestiveness for the 

olution of techniques. At the same time the ancient demand 
hat the schools should produce men of power 

quired a new insistence as American society has sought through 

tion the increasing satisfaction of its social needs. The 

nt of this paper 1s to examine briefly the possibilities created 

common incidence of these two forces upon current life 

scientific method any promise of helpfulness in the char- 

r problems which challenge all our educational endeavors to 


a more satisfying human society? Will the intricate 


texture of personality yield its secrets little by little to the meth- 


of experimental analysis and evaluation which have been 
so fruitful in other realms of nature so that we may plan an 
educational regimen with definite assurance of its character out- 
comes? Anticipating the evidence to be presented later let me 
now sav that the thesis underlying this discussion is a qualified 

Already scientific 


psychology has something useful to offer: it promises more 
| 


CHARACTER AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 
We may well remind ourselves that American education has 
always been moralistic. Multitudinous are the devices which 
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ve invented for training the character, and 

‘ally the greatest ignorance of the psy 
hich the desired result is to be brought about, 1 
undest faith that desirable character will sor 


4 


Jo teacher or school administrator w 


that children in his school fail to acquir 


though our curricula are essent 


ntent and in method, with matters « 


pressive apologies for education ha 


ing qualities. Daily we face the fact tl 
gq 


f the boys and girls who go through our schools fail t 
the character tests of life with adequate strength of | 
They prove deficient in industry, in honesty, in courag 
control, in patriotism, and in personal integrity. Tv 
groups of personality failures continuously confront 
individuals who yield to delinquency and crime and tl 
succumb to certain forms of mental disease. At any g! 
there are in American jails and prisons about one hund: 
forty thousand men and women of all ages. The 
missions to all such custodial institutions are about thr 
dred and sixty thousand of whom more than twenty t 
are juvenile delinquents. These figures indicate the nu 
bovs and girls who presumably go through our scho ls 
nust be temporarily or permanently removed from fre 
course in society because of character defects so sever 
require legal restraint. 

A special census of hospitals for mental disease taker 
Federal Census Bureau as of January 1, 1923, shows th 
the preceding calendar year from January 1, to Decet 
1922, the 521 institutions reporting received 73,063 new | 
Of this large group more than forty thousand were diag 
suffering from mental ailments that psychiatrists regard 
tically preventable. Almost one-sixth of the total new ad: 
fell in the maniac-depressive group, where at least 50 percent 


all cases constitute unnecessary breakdowns. Even among 
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been admitted to the ho 
ent were so far recovered during 
discharged as cured, and an additional 3 
thanks largely to the simplification of 
‘tal residence. From the figures just cited f« 
sease it is apparent that American life, as 
<acts a toll in broken character exceeding 
individuals. 
lata must be understood 
social maladjustment. If we assume th 
sich character breakdowns under environmental pres 


ws the law of rmal distribution which h been 


rated for a large bo 1f human traits includ 


then we may suspect a borderla ad petween the 


ficient, happy adjustment of life and the territory of 


disaster, loosely indexed as crime and ins; nity 
nd is smaller than the former, | 
The individuals inhabiting it 
battle for personal integrity 1s no 
never wholly won. Here dwell many tin 
nd boys and girls, men and women, individual 
m is an ever-present demon and in whom 
lespair rage unquenched. These are the individuals 
essantly for life against powers which, if not unseen, a 
st little understood, and who, when their supporting f 
n. add one more to the increasing throng who have yielde« 
nevitable final cataclysm and collapse 
With the progress of the scientific study of human failure it 
s apparent that a portion of it, probably a lat 
necessary and preventable, did society but know enoug 
ough to save itself this human waste. Realization ot this 
ys a heavy challenge upon education, since the individuals 
pose this year’s hundred thousand were but a little while 
pupils in our schools. Glancing forward to the hundreds 
usands heading toward disaster ten years hence, it 1s obvi- 


; that could we but locate them now, we should find them 
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along with other hundreds of thousar 


loomsday is but eleven or twelve or twenty years in tl 


lf science has any insight into personality, it wall cle 


Is tue Screntiric METHOD 


ring what the scientific method may « 


understanding and control of human characte 
oceed from a clear understanding of what this way 


We may think of it involving certain ste] 
hich for the present purpose may be stated s 
(1) the careful obs 


Scientific method impli 
of human behavior under conditions that are constant, 
and describable; (2) the experimental analysis of such b 


into units sufficiently fine that it may be possible to rel 


ticular item of conduct to some antecedent condition 11 


environment which mav fairly be regat 


recording of such behavior, its antec 
1comitant conditions, that it may be clearly underst 


subject to repetition by other observers at other times al 


- generalization of the observed relations betweet 
auses to the degree that future behavior, bot! 


may be predicted for a particular ind 


rmination of methods of controlling sit 
within and without the individual so that desirable fort 

havior may be produced for the welfare « f the individual 
the social group of which he is a part 

Reviewing the several types of researches relating 
sonality it will be neither possible nor desirable to app! 
the various criteria of the scientific method. Scarcel\ 


even all combined, would satisfy a rigid evaluation in sucl 


Although it is necessary to recognize the exploratory cl 
of practically all the work that has been done, it wall be 


that workers are pioneering a way into the unknown territ 


character analysis. The partial character of their metho 
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nature of their 
f a genuine endeavor 
field of science 


ly the interests of science 


Cau I 


ising plans for character lucati 
he schools without any attempt to check results 
a program may appear or however satisfying it 
uthor 


if rs, such cle vices clearly I il] 


the best thev are hardly 
which a scientifi 
mav be for immediate 


We should, however, 


hes to the problem in which w 


examine 


lirements of factual knowled 
nsider in this paper all the 


( 


and can make to our 


Tue PsycuoLocist Discovers 


; note the recognition which psvel 
luence of “‘attitude” or “‘mental set”’ 
recognition of this phenomenon | 
attested by-copious citations tro 


religion, as well as that of p ) 
eness with which it influences conduct 1s intuitivel 
wise parents, skillful politicians, and 


nd leaders of 


ke manv other obvious factors in h 


n 
ime escaped experimental investigation 


recognized in psychological writing fr 


Thorndike makes the influence 
of his five 


m James 


subsidiary princip aul 
learning, citing a variety of illustrative facts t 
principle. 


les 


ex 


Were a survey of the experimental literature 
conveniently begin with Ach 
ol” who noted the definite alt 


ble, it might and the “Wurz 
teration of results produced 


set for the experimet 


inge in the “‘task”’ ntal subject. With 
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Rook noted that the set of mind has a deter 
the rate at which an individual learns ty} 


e of confidence a great aid in t 


ift notes that a feeling of disc 


Bronner calls attention to the fact t 


r, depression, and the like n 
= 


mairerence, 


difference in the score which an indivi 
mental test designed to measure his intelligence 
in a psycho-physical experiment 
the instructions given to a subject he could 
itv of that subject to make judgments in the discern 


( 


of lifted weights. Boring, examining experimental studies, 
rly to interpret results it 1s necessary tl 


Aufaabe under which the subject judges must be 


1 


in instructions and must be more fully determined by 1 
repeated characterizations by the subject of his attitude 
Baird in a discussion of the effect ot “intent 


7 
ceaure 


rental function writes: 


Phat 


The simplification and refinements of laboratory ex; 
seem remote from the problems presented by the 
plexity of individual children. It is doubtless true, | 


of the laboratory is akin in quality 


that the “4dufgabe” 
“mental sets” confronting a teacher in the classroom, 
an adequate understanding of the mechanism of thi 
1a would do much to illuminate the more concret 


phenomet 
A more direct att 


lems with which teachers must deal. 


the complex phenomena may, however, yield more im 


useful results. Such attempts have been made by Pressey, ! 
and others. 


Pressey attempted to show by the method of 1 
and by correlation with school marks that certain charact 


which he denominates “school attitudes” are almost as 1m 
his 


as a child’s purely intellectual capacities in conditioning 
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school. Gates, using a similar but m 
neluded that although the method failed to reveal 


e eltect of attitude on school wor “th facts ck 
the importance of school attitudes.” 

rk of Mav should be mentioned in evalu: 
lustry, as measured by hours spent in study, 

student. found that intelligence 

. correlation with college marks of 0.60; industry 
cent of 0.32, but when intellig 

ed the coefficient became O.80 

e should turn from the attempts at 

‘nical field we would find abundant 

ttitude and mental set in the liter 

hygiene, a literature which is rich in suggest 

ntal work. 
hile analvsis of mental attitudes remains incomplete 
ndpoint of science and while exp rimental techni 
dequate, the progressive refinement in 
more-than-intellect in the human mind is 1n 


vain. Probably nothing has cleared the deck 1 
he complex phenomenon we call personality sé 
advance of recent years in understandi1 


rt of psychologists to measure intelligence by objective 
ds has, by its very success, thrown into relief the limitations 
intellect itself. The conspicuous failure of investigators 
d in the most dependable of intelligence measurements a 
t index of school achievement is the outstanding example 
perfect relationship between these two functions which 
heen the invariable result of correlation methods has reé 
students to look elsewhere than in mere intellect tor 


ne time it has become 


ition of school success. At the sat 

le to evaluate the part which intellect plays in any given 
n, to hold it steady, to keep its influence constant while 
examine the other human traits that supplement its power 
tse we are able to understand and describe the nature and 


unt of the intellect of a so-called twelve-year-old we can now 
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ssibly evaluate the strength of supplen 
him to act like a normal thirteen-vear-ol 


s which mav allow him to fall to the level 


The definiteness of the intelligence me 


arge amount of vagueness from the region 


Tue Testinc ATTACK ON PERSONALITY 


attending intelligence measurement has 
tive definition of a field Ilving without its 
egested the extension of the measuring technic 
rsonality itself. Downev, whose Will ° 
v be mentioned not so much for thet 
racter-measuring devices as for the st 
whi v gave to related investigation, 1s a pioneer i 
largely through the use of handwriting devices she h; 
to measure the “speed and fluidity of reaction,” its “for 
and decisiveness,” and its “care and persistence.” 
these particular tests fail to achieve sufficient reliability t 
widespread confidence, they have stimulated investigati 
to adaptations and to the development of new met! 
measurement 
More significant is the work of Voelker in devising t 
trustworthiness, Moore and Gilliland in the measure: 
aggressiveness, Cady in developing tests of trustwort 
honesty, and moral judgment, Woodworth in construct 
questionnaire test for emotional instability, Laslett in di 
association tests by which to distinguish delinquents fr 
delinquents, Wyman in the use of similar tests to measure s 
nd activity interests, and Raubenheimer in preparing a g1 
tests for measuring moral instability. All of these eff 
quire an objective performance on the part of the subject 
more or less definitely controlled situation. The subject + 
something and in doing it indirectly reveals qualities « 
sonality which are significant in the important issues of lift 


vestigators in these matters have secured tests with coeff: 
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relation ranging 
ecepted criteria of the traits in question r 
f 0.40 to 0.74. This indicates that the mea 
racter traits has reached a state of 
rly comparable with the measuren - intelligence 
vears ago and equal, or superior to, many of the devices 
for measuring scholastic achievement 
attempts at personality measurement art 
ird the extremes of conduct ‘hev seek 
S¢ qualities of character wl ich precede r 
vy: at the other extreme they aim t 
echanisms necessary to the achie\ 
nd to lay bare the pre cesses by wl ich 
ade effective The success alre 
ent efforts is warrant for expecting mo 
ns through similar methods. When we ut derstand the 
ts and processes of personality, we 
ential conditions of life which will 


ssible. 


IMPROVING JUDGMENTS OF PERSONALITY 

hile there has been som« progress in the devel pment of 
hiective measures of character traits, there have also been 
ging attempts to improve the common-sense judgments 
racter which all of us make and to render such judgments 
reliable, objective, and “scorable” in mathematical terms 
velopment of techniques for the identification and the rat 
character traits that determine success or efficiency has 
nd varied history. Galton in his studies of human nature, 
in determining the order of merit among Americ 


nce, Terman in his attempts to validate intelligence tests, 


in his efforts to evaluate the essential qualities ¢ f indus 


rkers and to improve the technique of selecting officers 
United States Army, Charters in his search for the ele- 
f success in secretaries, salesmen, and other com ercial 


rs, Courtis in preparing a scale of merit in teachers—all 
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to perfect the judgment of human traits and 
tect it from the errancies which so easily beset it 

The liability of the judgment to error in the esti 

ial qualities has been extensively exploited. D 
adequate substitute has been devised, 

‘r of general intelligence the tests have effect 

placed judgment as an instrument of accurate informati 

iral convenience of judgment and its modicum of 1 
will, however, incline students to use it as a measur 
formation in all fields where more reliable measures 
wanting Fortunately certain techniques are developi 
tend to eliminate the common errors of judgment and 
pensate for those which cannot be eliminated. Refere 
be made to two such lines of improvement 

The first concerns the better identification and defi 
traits to be rated. Reference, for illustration, may be 
the work of Charters who defines six problems that e1 
the attempt to identify the traits that can usefully b 
These concern the initial “collection” of personality dat 
are pertinent to a particular vocation, the “definition” 
traits into explicit modes of behavior, the “translation” 
behavior items into “standard terms,” the “condensation’ 
list of terms so translated into the smallest dependabl 
the “evaluation” of the several items in terms of the statist 
treated judgments of qualified experts in the field, and 
their use in actual work. 

The second line of improvement has related to the n 
rendering the judgment more exactly a measure of the trait 1 
Probably the most significant advance has been the introd 
of the graphic method, suggested by Ruml and descril 
Paterson. The method involves the use of a horizont 
across the page. Along the line points are designated 


divide it into three, five, seven, or more equal segments. At t! 


points are written or printed words or phrases descriptiv: 


trait in question. The arrangement is such that the low e 


of quality or the least amount of the trait 1s indicated 


al 
ees | 
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the line; at the other end is represented the opposite 
the trait. The line thus assumes the nature of a scale 
ich the trait distributes itself in amount or desirability 
tiveness. The method lends itself to statistical treat- 
reliability and validity and to the computation of the 
athematical terms. From the studies of rating tech 
two facts of great scientific and practical value emerge, 
at some persons have more than ordinary capacity to 
iable and valid judgments of character and that it is pos- 


rain other individuals to improve the judgments which 


Tue Recorp oF BEHAVIOR 


ore and more are making written records of the 


of behavior, elemental and complex, because they 


an understanding of the personality is seriously 


red by the absence of facts. The practice is growing more 


of substituting for adjectival descriptions of states of 
- character an exact statement of what an individual does 
circumstances that are rendered as objective as language 

atics can make them. Reference should here be made 

vork of Watson in his experimental study of instinct and 
n. to that of Richards in the adaptive difficulties of s« hool 

that of Woolley in personality studies of young chil 
it of Mateer in the investigation of unstable personality 
iren. and to the accumulating records concerning problem 
1 in the files of the Child-Guidance Clinics under the Joint 
tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 

attempt of Andrus with the aid of twenty-five 

an inventory of the habits of nursery-school childret 
ilar studies by Rogers and by Taylor covering « ther ages 
nee a frank recognition of our defective information in 
iatters and an effort to repair the lack. Such studies leave 
to be desired in the way of accuracy, of completeness, and 
differential significance of recorded data, but they are 
in fixing attention upon overt behavior as a first step 
lerstanding the character of a child 
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IDENTIFICATION OF INTERESTS 
The fact has long been recognized that objects of 
determine conduct and that there are great differenc 
individuals in this respect. Some children show ea: 
definite leanings toward music or games or mechar 
The marked Cases are easily obs rved 
have had slight technique for the exact determination « 
mental preferences which are often too deeply hidder 
the individual himself to recognize. He does not see 
different from others, and teachers have vague stand 
which to compare him 
\ greater effort has been made to understand the inte: 
children in reading materials than in any other field 
cently “interest blanks” have become common tn pers 
having to do with training and educational matters, and 
and his colleagues have demonstrated new possibilities 
range and the statistical treatment of these data. The in 
f such studies should not be minimized. The most in 
causal factor in the conduct of any man or child 1s what h 
What one knows of information or values is subordinat 
drive toward the object of fundamental interest lf 
once determine what these interests are we would have tl 
kev to conduct. 
GENETIC CHARACTER OF PERSONALITY 
Ouite as important as any special technique for « 
human traits is the hypothesis of the eenetic character 
sonality. Just now this concept gives evidence of nev 
ness in the field of character education. A natural extens! 
the fertile hypothesis of evolution, “the genetic ideas of tl 
was claimed by Hall two decades ago to be “new in bot! 
and method.” Even now we have hardly conceived our 
tional program in terms of a genetic psychology, partly n 
because such a psychology has been provided only in its gt 


outlines. Recent studies, however, have revitalized the 


concept and revived our interest in mental growth. The cl 
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intelligence examinations by which it is now p 

intellectual qualities in genetic terms that are qui 
ithematical has given more tangil 

tional procedures in developmental 

t attacks are also made bv in pl 


oved 


n upon the genesis of emotive qualities 
reactions of new-born infants and t 
ning of infant responses, as 
to the older theories of instinct and e1 
freshened our interest in the devel 
r, but they have revived the ho 
racter may not be so f 
s of heredity indicate 
s view is. strongly 
and the field of 
it becomes more apparent 
in the field of mental disease or 
nquency, are not sudden events 
that compels our attention 1s but 
process initiated in early, possibly inta 
declared his psycho-logic faith that “Yor 
life.” and confirmation is given to this view 1 
ire by those who study the maladjustments 
ugh Hall's statement may be true as an indica 
issues of life, it is more correct to believe with the mental 
nists that the golden age for the setting of the character 1: 


d and infancy. The further investigation proceeds, the 


-to the natal hour is carried the initial bending ot the twig 


inclines the full-grown tree. So powerfully do the studies 
ntal pathology suggest the crucial character of these earliest 
for character-education, that we have not merely a recru 
nee of faith in the kindergarten, but a wave of interest in 
the scientific and practical usefulness of nursery schools 
new vision of the obligations of all persons whos¢ actions 


ct very young children. Everywhere those interested in 
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ntal hvgiene for the adult are striving to see tl 
es and discordant colors” are not during tet 


ven into the “1 ibric of character.’ 


} 


ntal hygienist teaches that these early years 


ing sound adult character. 


RrcoG? MeuurieLe C 


these stu rf personality 
ged r anv adequate | 
r the intelligent analysis of the complex tact 
lity, namely, the principle of multiple causation 
analyzing the symptoms which indubitably located 
school problem, f und that he must secure at least three 


counts before being certain of identifying a pt blem « 
g 


Dealev in a case study of thirty-eight pr blem childret 


hle to find anv single causative factor oper: ‘in pl 
undesirable behavior in anv large group of cases, not 
nent that could not be found in many cases 
What she did find 
comitancy 0 situation elements, the 
which seemed the only rational explanation of thi 
behavior in the individual. 

Low intelligence does not explain misconduct, for t! 
more morons of acceptable life habits than there are 
linquents ; obversely there are many intelligent criminals 
homes do not explain child delinquency tor there 
divorced parents whose children are models of social 
and there are many delinquent children whose parent 
felicity. Poverty will not explain the crime and ment 
down of children, for out of the direst poverty hav 


come the most virile characters while law violators are 
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1 of wealth. But let poverty and marital misfortune 


ser intellect find their common Incl 


ents and a meag 
the life of little Johnny Smith, and the possibilities of 
breakdown in him are multiplied a th uusand-fold 


ts justify the expensive case-study method now con 


ts 
d in social work. It seems a necessary instrument in 
standing of human character, with its drives and its 


PROGRAM 


THe CoorERATIVI 


implication of the foregoing considerations seems plain 


writer. The nature of personality and the matter ot 


education are not to be left to fond hoping and 


blundering any more than 1s thi field of the education 


ntellect itself. Granted that study in this field has thus 


eded only to the extent of teasing out a few fibers from 


plex tissue of character, still these frail tendrils of tact 


the fundamental desires or « 


he deepest significance. They mean that the methods of 


beating back the outposts ot 


slowly vet surelv—are 
and superstition that thwart our need of under- 
lrives that make men act as 


The substantial progress which these studies have 


made gives us criteria for a re-evaluation and improve 


educational practice They furnish some information 


hich we can project the c trol of behavior and the pre- 


f ultimate character development More important than 
mediate values they initiate the methods for fundamental 


in the matter of character education. 


Of greater import than any of the detailed techniques of re¢ 


is the realization that effective investigation in the field 


I 


chat 


ersonality must be a cooperative effort. In a genuine 


racter is the behavior of a whole organism acting as a 


In some respects this wholeness includes the stimulating 


ent as well as the living protoplasm encased within a 


human bodv. ‘The sciences which may contribute to our 


rstanding of character are thus widely inclusive. No sci 
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ly endowed cise ip! 
ms are obvious and glaring 
and technique, but the psycl 
Ay be said ot the 
one of these is com] letely 


all we can go tar int 


Lt 


ind its ntrol Ter 


ing research with the physician as th 
run it is relatively unimportant which p: 
sumes the immediate leadership. It is far more 1 


recognize the need for a comprehensive and coope 


upon the problem. 


psyche 


social welfare is the recently developed knowledg 


tellect, its nature and mode of of] eration, and the me 


At least of equal importance would be a « 


about character, its elements, and its 
Intelligence and character are peri 
assets. No community wealth i 
eh scientific under 
angle if these two concepts 


vear if it were devoted for fiftv years to research 11 


intellect and personality would yield a we: 
ereater than is likely to come from one of the $50,000, 


ships which we build so facilelv and destroy so casua 


comparison seems childlike. It is hoped that society 


how find the wav to devote a larger portion of its 


to these important matters 
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entist in the world today sufficiently represents 1n his 
ll the pertinent knowledges and methods necessary. 2 
Is In Ms respects 
task, but its limitati cl 
fertile in orientation t 
the educator. But wv tt 
task, by the cooperation of EEE sai 
understanding character ; nat 
sifted children are an interesting tlustration of pet 
=¢ rch 1! w! ich the Wav Was led by the psychologist 
oul lance linics of the int mittec of Delingue nev 

It is difficult to end this discussion without a word 
ng the social significance f research in the field « | 
The most significant contribution which J§ifogy has 
ing knowledg 
of formation ent 
world’s great | 
rival in merit 1 ! 
ture th 


NIOR HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH AS REVEALED 
BY A STANDARD TEST 


J. ASHBAUGH 
Ohio State University 


major subject in the school curriculum English has 

ld a prominent place even though the entrance of new 

ts. one after another, has necessitated the frequent re- 
ent of the amount of time which can be given to it. In 
entary grades the combined time given to reading, spell- 
nd language is more than one-third ot the total time chil- 
send in school during this period. A comparison ot the 
tment studies of Holmes made in 1914 with those ot 
ade in 1923 shows that 47.5 percent of the total recita 
eriod a decade ago was devoted to English and that 34.5 
nt of the period is given to the subject at the present. This 
ayy reduction, but other subjects have lost even more 


Few high schools offer less than four years of Eng- 


nd many require that amount for graduation \ large 
tion of the students entering our colleges present four 
f English even though but three may be required 

subject which has held its place so long and so continuously 
schoolroon? would naturally be expected to have well 
1 aims and goals. The period of crude experimentation, 
hich the teacher seeks to discover the contribution which 
hiect can and should make to the education of an indi- 
|. should now be passed. One might expect the materials 


ethods of instruction to be well known and effectively 


1 However, when one looks for these characteristics, one 
ot altogether satisfied with the findings. The statement of 
and goals is usually vague or in such general terms as to be 
ly worthless for classroom use; the materials are diverse 
rly correlated, and the method is uncertain. 
English instructors are likely to be found in two opposing 
ups in respect to the above assertions: one group denies the 
and the other admits their truth but 


f the statements, 
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fiers good reasons for the conditions. The latter say 


English is beng adjusted to a changing social orde 


r 


therefore its aims and goals are not static, that its « 


growing by leaps and bounds, and that the live teac] 


stantly selecting from the new and discarding from t! 


order to serve best the aims of English instruction, th 


is at most but an instrument to be used in the attain 


oal and hence must vary with instructor and class. T! 


~ 


The statement that the world moves admits of 


hence, the social order into which the children of tod 


step will be different from that of any preceding 


Put our faith in education tells us that it will not be s 


different that the schools may not prepare in part at | 


have a large contribution to make in the education of 


dren, and, if it has a large contribution to make, its aims 


be well defined, its objectives specific. Unless this 


there is little reason to expect either teachers or pupils 


standing, ineffective instruction is almost inevitable 


In respect to language, the aim has frequently been set 


as the development of the ability to think clearly, spea 


and write accurately. One author says, “The main 


this book is to develop skill in correct and clear express 


ideas.”” Another says, “The purpose is to teach the cl 


express in correct, beautiful, and effective form the fruits 


own experience, imagination, and thought.” Another ex 


fix the habit of correct and effective use of English.” 


ne may recognize such thinking, speaking, and writing 


it comes to his attention, yet most teachers are helpless in 


ing these ends unless more definite, more specific elem 


analyzed from this complex. Concise and accurate sp 


‘> 


ment sounds logical, but its validity must be found in the r 


this new order. If English merits the time devoted to tt, it: 


clearly the purpose in the instruction given. Without such ut 


it briefly, “to fix correct English usage,” and still another: 


and writing involve some wealth of vocabulary, an acquain 
with correct language forms, and some knowledge of sent 
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ture. Whether these are the most important objectives to 


tained by English instruction may be open to debate; but 


nv, would contend that they are not of major importance 
some years the educational leaders in Ohio have felt 


nv of those entering the teacher-training institutions are 


- poorly prepared in the elementary and secondary schools, 


that the native endowment of these prospective teachers 1s 


grade. Hence the State Department of Education fos 
bill three years ago which provided for an entrance ex 
n embodying both general-ability tests and tests on aca- 
subjects. As a matter of administrative convenience the 
ire given to high-school Seniors and such others as may 


present themselves some time before the end of the school 


One of the tests selected by the committee for use in the 


ination of May, 1925, was the English Minimum Essen 


Test by )s C. Tressler. This test consists of seven parts 


ys: Grammatical Correctness, Vocabulary, Punctuation 
pitalization, The Sentence and Its Parts, Sentence Sense, 


n and Accent, and Spelling 


This report is based on the papers of 310 persons who took 


camination. They were about equally distributed among 
counties of central Ohio and represented all types of high 


from the little village school of less than one hundred 


nts to the high schools of Columbus with their large enroll 


Sixty-five boys and 245 girls, ranging in age from six- 
twenty-eight years took these tests. The modal age was 
n, and the median just past eighteen, with these two 


prising 73 percent of the cases. Two hundred ninety- 


were just completing their high-school courses, two were 
rs, and nine had been graduated from high school at some 
us time. Two hundred and nineteen were from village 
ls, that is, places with a population of less than five thou- 
i, while ninety-one were from places of larger size. The 


pers failed to show any significant differences between students 
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The first test consists of twenty sentences. At one p! 
each sentence alternative words or phrases are entered 
theses. One form is correct, the other, incorrect. Th 
veals the ability of the child to recognize the correct t 
it is presented with an incorrect form in the same senten 
example, the sentence “She looks (beautiful, beautifull 
white dress,” was missed by 13 percent of the grou 
told me that Johnson (had been, was) dead for fiiteet 
was nissed by 7 percent, “Neither of the sentences 
forceful.” was missed by 59 percent. These illustrate 
of test and present also the sentence showing least erro: 
one showing most error. Six of the twenty sentencs 
more than 50 percent of error; these were: “Neithe: 
sentences (are, is) forceful,” “TI like (that, those) | 
apples,” “Jamison cared for the orphan as if he (was, 
the bov’s father,” “Give it to (whoever, whomever ) ¢ 
the door.” “He has two to boss him now, his sister and (1,1 
and “Neither Charles nor his brother ate (his, their) br 


) ~ ? 


this morning.” Nine others were missed by from <5 t 
cent of these students. The median score was © p int 


means that thirteen were right and seven were wrong 


An analysis of the test shows that the errors are d 
pupils’ failure to consider the number of verb and sul 
confusion of tense, to difficulty with inflected pronouns 


the grammatical reasons for the correct usage should | 
or not may be open to debate, but many of us think tl 
school Seniors who expect to become teachers should | 
quired a sufficient knowledge of correct usage to enabli 
pick right from wrong forms when both are presented, 
side. Even those who know correct usage may make 
in speech when thoughts are crowding for utterance, 
conditions of this test emphasize careful discriminati 
basis of all the knowledge possessed. 

The second test is concerned with range of vocabul 
each of fifteen sentences there is one key word, which ts 


scored. Beneath each sentence are found five other word 
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ne of which is a fair synonym, if not an exact defini- 
thie word underscored. The task, ot course, is to select 
five the synonym for the underscored word 


f this test is: “I caught a glimpse of the azure sk\ 


The first 


itence, is listed 


re” is underscored and, after the sen 
“gray, dark and 


ving group of words 


lear blue, bright, fiery red.” 


st of all the sentences in this test, 
ve Of the 310 pupils tested 


This proved to be one ot 


but it was missed by 


nt of the group. Twenty-or 
‘azure’ meant “gr fourteen thought it meant 


eleven thought it meant “fiery red’’; and seven thought 


nt “dark and stormy.” 
Saw a cardinal 


easiest sentence 
1 “cardinal” is underscored, and the sentence is followed 


words: “redbird, bluebird, song sparrow, owl, wood 
Although all these birds are common in central Ohio, 
upils thought a cardinal was a bluebird, eight thought 
a woodpecker, and two, an ow Hence 


arrow ofr 


t of these students showed their ign rance of the iden 


these common birds. 

not take time to discuss all the fifteen sentences in 
However, I shall give the list of key words, and thi 
y judge for himself whether a state is justified in ex 
high-school graduate who wishes to enter a teacher- 
institution to know half or more of them. The key 
already given in the two 
“vital,” “inevitable,” 


eside those illustrative sen 
“frankly,” “frivolous,” 
ny,” “hoar,” “oblivion,” “auspici 
“indigenous,” “obsequious.” 
ve already stated that tor each key word five words or 
were given, one of which in each case was correct. It 
nificant that each of the four incorrect words under each 
e was designated one or more times as the synonym of 
Five of these sentences were missed by more 
50 percent of the group, and seven others, by a number 
from 25 to 50 percent. The median score was 8, three 
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persons making p* rfect scores, and one missing every 
rchance. One wonders if even that was not a mere 

It is true that one may express himself clearly, concts 

effectively on many topics without using any one ot tl 

words. The words, however, can scarcely be considered 

usual that one who has passed through high school n 

expected to identify their synonyms among the words ¢ 


the test. One of these key words, frankly, is found 


five thousand most used words in our language, and f 


fall easily within the second five thousand. Test 3 is 
ation and capitalization, but I shall omit the results of tl 

Test 4 is headed “The Sentence and Its Parts.” In « 
two sentences the task is to designate the subject and the 
In another sentence, three words are underscored, and tl 
of speech of each is required. Three other sentences a! 
classified, each as simple, complex, or compound, This 
nitely a test of technical grammar. Picking out subject a1 
giving the parts ot speech for designated words, and cl 
sentences may not be considered exceptionally difficult 
matical requirements, but they are definitely outside the fi 
pure language usage. One may indeed be able to speak ar 
well without knowing these things, but, since most tex 
present these phases of grammar, one might easily exp 
high-school graduate to know them. 

The median score was 5 out of a possible 10. Four 
everything, and two made perfect scores. Here again tl 
of the situation can be appreciated only by an examunati 
the incorrect answers. For example, the first sentence 1s 
one corner stood two artists discussing the pictures and st 
Two questions are asked. In reply to “What is the sul 
the sentence?” 2 said “one corner”; 4, “discussing”’; 8, 

3, “stood’’; 5, “pictures” ; 4, “statues”’. To “What is the 
113 replied “discussing” ; 5, “pictures and statues’; 1, “cor! 
1. “artists.” Surely the concepts of subject and verl 
when such answers result. Twenty-two percent missed idet 


ing the subject, and 39 percent, the verb. 
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sentence in which the parts ot 


f speech of certain words 
“He said that the energy which drives 


determined 1s: 
motives and forces our steamships 


from the sun.” 

reader may have been taught that there are but eight 
if speech, but he may doubt it after reading this list. To 
tion, “What part of speech is the word that?” the rey lies 
“pronoun,” 76; “adjective,” 29; “adverb,” 


s follows: 
“deme nstrative 


pronoun,” 19; “preposition,” 15; 
“verb,” 5; “explective,” 3; “indefinite pronoun,” 
iple,” 2; “noun,” 1; “infinitiy e,” 1; “demonstrat' ve adjec- 

“interjection,” 1; “relative conjunction,” 1; “article,” 1; 
t of verb,” 1; “past,” 1. Sixty-three percent of the group 
- total of eighteen different wrong answers. Thirty percent 
to tell correctly to what part of speech which belongs, 
ugh. Evidently the 


nition of the function which a word plays in a sentenc« 
1 by the user's ability to identify the part ot speech to 


it belongs forms no certain part of the equipment which 


31 percent failed with the word thre 


«li 


children receive from their English instruction while t 

the grades and in high school. 
[he third part of this test, the classification ot three sentences 
ple, complex, or compound, admitted less variation of 
er, though one girl added to the category by declaring one 
nce to be convex. The simple sentence was incorrectly clas- 
77 percent of the group; the complex, by 63 percent; 


compound, by 54 percent. These figures need no 


5 was designed to test sentence sense. One or more 


rent sentences without punctuation were read, and the nun 
sentences in each group indicated by 0, 1, 2, or 3. The 


wing examples have been chosen from the test: 


Hoping that you receive the goods in perfect order 


Do you know that Proserpine was goddess of the 


dead she never saw the sunshine” 
such groups of words are included in the test, and the con- 
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sequent perfect score is 10 points. Seventeen persons n 


perfect score, three made 1 point only, and the mediar 


The easiest group was missed by 10 percent, and the | 


by 62 percent. It is no wonder that the compositions 


children show choppy sentences, run-on sentences, and t 


Their sentence sense is so poor that when they are set 


specific task of discriminating one sentence from anothe: 


covering that the group of words is no sentence at all, 


or more of them fail to do at least half of the work 


Test 6 is headed “Inflection and Accent.” It c 


ten items which require three different types of infor 


The first part of the exercise deals with verb forms | 


sentence was, “The dog ——— his leg.”” The pupils 


to fill in the blank space with the past perfect tense acti 


of bite. The following answers were given: “bit,” 112 

bitten,” 77; “has bit,” 9; “had bit,” 9; “bite,” 2; “has brol 
as biting,” 1; “had been bitting,” 1; “is biting,” 1; “I 

‘itten,”’ 1: “bite-bit-bitten,” 1; “dog's,” 1; “bite the b 


“has a bite on,” 1. Seventy-one percent made errors 


The second sentence was: “Tilden ———— that he 


sportsman.” The pupils were asked to fill the blank s; 


the present pertect active of show. The results are 


76: “showed,” 52: “is showing,” 26; “will show,” 


showed.” 5: “was showing,” 3; “thinks,” 2; “sees,” 2; “I 


shown,” 1: “has been showing,” 1; “ts being s! 


to me,” 1. This gives 57 percent of error. The fort 


conclusively that the term “present perfect active” has re 


meaning for a large proportion of this group. 


The third sentence was: “During the night the paper 


The pupils were asked to fill the blank with the past pass! 


tear. Here again we have great diversity of answers 


was a total error of 35 percent. The variety was as 1 


“tore.” 68: “had been torn,” 15; “has torn,” 4; “‘was to! 


“had torn.” 3: “were torn,” 2; “has been torn,” 2; “were 


“istorn,” “tore,” “was tearing,” “war torned,” “have beet 


“has been tearing,” “will tear,” “tear-tore-torn,” each | 
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“past passive” is also a term of uncertain import 
these young people. 
second part of this test dealt with the forms ot 
[he possessive singular of if broug he answer “ 
‘its’? 19 times, “it” 10 times, and nine other varieties 


tal percent of error of 49. The possessive plural of 


vas given as “turkey’s,” “turkeys,” “turkies,” “turkies’ ”’ 
numbers, while “turkie’s,” “turkies’s,” “turkeys’s” re- 
ne or two votes each. The total error was 53 percent 
ssessive plural of sheep was “sheep” to 121 pupils, 
‘to 43, “sheep’” to 18, “sheeps” to 12, 


The total error on this word was 


“our sheep’ to 


sheep” to one. 
The possessive plural of “editor-in-chief” was the 
i 


ent 
f all, 86 percent of these students failing to find the « 
mbination of s and the apostrophe, though eighteen dit- 
wnbinations were tried. The reader may hgure out the 
and “editors’ 


lities with “editor,” “editors,” “editor's” 

end of the word, and “chief.” “chiefs,” “chief’,” 
“chiefs’”’, “chieve’s,”” and “chieves’”’ at the other 
nnot help but wonder whether all of the 14 percent getting 


icht form did it by positive knowledge or by mere luck. 


\gain, one may raise the question as to the propriety of the 
lan- 


Should one expect high-school Seniors to know these 
forms well enough to be able to distinguish correct from 


ect forms when they are presented side by side in sen- 


are finishing high 


| to know the meaning of these words well en: ugh to select 


Should one expect young people who 


tiate synonyms from groups of words containing syn 


antonym, and miscellaneous words? Should one expect 
dge of the relation between subject and verb, of parts 
ech. and of kinds of sentences? Should these students at 
nd of their high-schor l careers be able 


when it is before them even though it has neither capital 


to recognize a sen- 


- at the beginning nor period at the end to separate it from 


sentences or groups of words? Should they be able to 


nize that a group of words which has no finite verb ‘s not 
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a sentence? Should they be able to give correct verb for 
demand or spell correctly singular and plural possessives 
answer must be sought elsewhere than in these test paps 
they prove conclusively that one-third to one-half of thes 
dents cannot do these things. 

Since high-school Seniors are unable to make the 
criminations, we may well seek the reason. Is it becauss 
have never been taught? Are these things not in the text 
or in the courses of study? If they are not, then it is no y 
that students cannot perform these tasks correctly. But 
information is to be found in the textbooks and is taught 
course, then the blame for the inability of the student 
the doors of the schools. An examination of textbooks 
courses shows that this information is taught. Our text 
makers, while giving varying emphasis to these phases of 
lish, all find place for them in their books. 

The inference would seem to be, therefore, that we hay 
taught these things effectively. I think it is fair to say tl 
have not considered them of prime importance. We are 
ning to undertake to teach the correct spelling of the most n 
words so that 90 percent or more of the school child: 
respond correctly whenever called upon to spell these w 


and we are succeeding fairly well. We have placed certa 


in arithmetic and certain facts in various fields of knowl 


in this category of necessary knowledge. We have said that t 


possession of this ability and these facts is so important tl 
cannot afford to let any but the most inferior of our child 
leave school without them. The tests mentioned earlier 1 
paper, so far as this group of students is concerned, show 
these abilities in English have not been so regarded. Whet 


they should be or not is left entirely to the reader’s judgment 


Perhaps his students would make high and perfect scores in s 


tests, perhaps they would not. If teachers believe these thu 


to be truly important, it will be worth their while to see whet! 


satisfactory results are being secured. 
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HANDWRITING SURVEY TO DETERMINE 
GRADE STANDARDS 
Joun G. Kirk 
Director, Commercial Education 


Philadelphia Publw Schools 
(Continued from the Varch ) 


srity OF HANDWRITING NECESSARY FOR VOCATIONS 


m the employees of twenty-one large concerns two thou- 


snecimens® of vocational handwriting were secured. The 
« form was used to secure the material: 
PHIA OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 

BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
HANDWRITING SURVEY 


n (classified) 
write the following in your usual handwriting 
ore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
his continent a new nation, conceived in hberty, and 
ted to the proposition that all men are created 


pecimen was rated twenty different times on the Ayres 
¢ Scale for Handwriting, Gettysburg Edition, in steps 
twenty different judges. The average score of each speci 
vas secured, and the occupational and general averages de- 


ned and tabulated. 


rees, from which the two thousand specimens of vocational hand 
ired, were: 
tv of Penrsylvania 3. Gimbel Brothers 
University 
lelphia high schools 

lelphia elementary schools 5. Curtis Publishing Company 
{. K. Mulford Company 16. Franklin Printing Compan; 
ell Telephone Company . Western Union Telegraph Com 
tie Re fining Company 
adelphia Savings Fund 


Addressing Company 
y. Philadelphia United States 
C. Winston Company Post-Office 
nsylvania Railroad System 20. L. Dannenbaum’s Son & Com 
m T. Mullikin Company pany 
ears, Roebuck & Company 21. American Railway Express Com 
pany 
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Table II shows that the list of vocations surveyed 
extensive—fifty-two in all. These have been arranged s 
according to junior and senior occupations. The title of 1 
tion is self-explanatory in nearly all cases. The messeng 
includes inside messengers as well as telegraph boys 
cases the inside messengers are known as routing aides 
sexes are included. The hand addressers were empl 
publishing house, a large mail-order house, and a regu! 
dressing company which did both hand and machine add 
Group 21, machine operators, had little writing to do. TI 
¢ of Group 25, calculating machine operators, consist 


work 
The occupational distribution of the scores 
handwriting is shown in the later columns of Table 
average quality for each occupation 1s shown in the c 
The total figures at the bottom of each column indicate tl 
ber of specimens receiving the quality scores given at tl 
of the column. The average quality of the two thous 
mens of vocational handwriting is 54.4 
From a comparison of the vocational averages oIVel 

table it appears that the shipping clerks are the lowest g1 

score 10 points below the general average. Next in « 
the editorial assistants and proofreaders. The univers! 
ers are the lowest of the teacher groups with an avera 
while the high-school teachers are next with an averag 
The elementary-school teachers constitute not only the 
teacher group but have the highest average of all the vor 
688. The range of the scores for elementary teachers 
pecially noteworthy; with the exception of three, they 
from 50 to 90, furnishing three of a total of seven sp 
listed at quality 90. The most common quality is 70 
other hand, the scores for high-school teachers run th 
range with a specimen at both quality 20 and quality % 
ity 50 being the mode. University teachers furnish thro 


mens at quality 20 and range up to quality 85, quality 35 


the mode. High-school and university teachers combined 
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Table Il shows that the list of vocations surveyed was « 
extensive—fifty-two in all. These have been arranged somewhat ; 
{ 


TIGH 
BOL 


68.8. The range of the scores for elementary teachers iS eS 


pecially noteworthy; with the exception of three, they 


from 50 to 90, furnishing three of a total of seven speci 
listed at quality 90. The most common quality is 70. On ' 


other hand, the scores for high-school teachers run th 


range with a specimen at both quality 20 and quality 9 


ity 50 being the mode. University teachers furnish thre 


mens at quality 20 and range up to quality 85, quality 5. 
the mode. High-school and university teachers combined 
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f the five specimens listed at 20—the other one was writ 
editorial assistant—and eleven of the fourteen listed 
The superiority of the elementary teachers is probably 
the fact that handwriting is one of the subjects which 
After the elementary teachers, the highest average 

ere secured by business groups. A few of these with 


ratings are: 


bulation clerks 
Subscription clerks 
cer clerks . . 
ll-payable clerks . . 
subscription clerks furnished one of the seven specimens 
lity 90; elementary teachers furnish three; high-school 
s, one; and general clerks, two. 
kkeepers write better than hand addressers who writ 
better than typists. General clerks rate .4 p ints under 
ts and .3 points above stenographers. Bookkeepers score 
nts higher than accountants. The more strictly commer- 
groups with few exceptions score higher and range more 
rd the upper end of the scale than shipping clerks, retail-sales 
, printers, stock clerks, and telephone operators. 
ure 3 shows that quality 50 is the most common, with the 
ns tending to decrease almost symmetrically from this 
nt to quality 20 on the one side and quality 90 on the other 
verage quality for all of the specimens is 54.4. It is evi- 
lent that this would be too low a standard to set when we consider 
re than half of the specimens were rated at 55 and above 
Furthermore, an average standard, as previously stated, 
ld mean that many pupils would be writing far below the 
nal demand. A further inspection of the figure will show 
juality 70 embraces the highest large group and that almost 
15 percent of the specimens were rated at this quality and above 
Furthermore, we were repeatedly informed by business men 


the handwriting of many of their employees was not satis- 


ry, but that they were retained in spite of their poor writ- 


ng because of other good qualities which they possessed, or 
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because it was impossible to get other qualified employees i: 


places who could w rite better. It appears, therefore, that o 
in a vocation is not an absolute proof that on 

writing is sufficient for the particular vocation. Furt 
on this subject may be gained from the consideration of 
swers to a questionnaire submitted to business executi 


300 
250 
200 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCORES OF TWO 
SPECIMENS OF VOCATIONAL WRITING 


OF THE SUPERINT 
* PUBLIC EDU‘ 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


‘hirtv business executives answered this questionn 


answers to Question 1, “What degree of handwriting 


‘T 


} 

| 
| 
| 
5 | | 
50 
| 
20. 30 #40 50 60 70 80 9 
Quality 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE ENDENT OF S 
BOARD ( TION 
1. What degree of handwriting do you demand? 
(Exhibit the Ayres Scale and note the quality which ts d 
> What degree of importance do you attach to good writing 
2 To what extent is handwriting used your busine 
Should it be rapid?.........-Moderate?’..........Slow! 
< To what extent is pen and ink used for this writing ¢ 
Pencil ? 
= 
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have been tabulated and the average qualities deter- 


s follows: 


nparison of this summary with the scores on v cational 
iting given in Table II] shows that the last three groups 
only ones whose handwriting is of the quality required 
employers The average quality demanded of the first 
ups—the more strictly commercial is approximately 70 
ems to be a wide gap between the handw riting which 
‘<iness world seeks and that which it actually gets The 
riting used in social correspondence also falls short of 
needs as illustrated by Figure 2. Plainly the duty of the 
is so to train the boys and girls that this condition may 
exist. 
liscussion of the question of the permanency of the writ 
bit is appropriate at this time, since it has an important 
tpon the standard to be reached in school Psychologists 
ordinations once established are never wholly lost 


somewhat out of practice as in skating, piano pl: 


riding a bicycle, but this condition may be quickly rem- 


Any skill once acquired seems to return with the will to 


nd a modicum of practice, if the individual is not physically 


r old. Overtraining is, therefore, not necessary to sate 


rd the pupil against later deterioration or loss of skill. 


REASONABLE STANDARD FOR VOCATIONAL PURPOSES 


4 


\fter considering the judgments of business men set forth 


questionnaires, the vocational averages, and the range of 


(i 
ia 
ng and tracing 
( ral clerical 
l-sales . 
Hat ldressers . 
phone operators and supervisors 
lerk = 
Shipping and receiving clerks : 
a 
5 
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scores of the non-commercial groups shown in Table I], 
may conclude that quality 60, the standard for social corres; 


ence, is sufficient for these non-commercial groups. The 


tionnaires show that more than 16 percent of the strictl; 
mercial groups write at quality 70 and above. 

Such a standard seems to be reasonable and sufficient! 
Hence, it is recommended that quality 70 on the Ayres 
ing Scale for Handwriting, Gettysburg Edition, be set 
finishing standard for vocational training to be attained | 
commercial students by the end of the vim-B term. That 
70 is not high for elementary teachers is evident from T 
which shows that their average is 68.8. Moreover, th 
writing of over 55 percent of them was of this quality and 


up to quality 90. 


Facts GLEANED FROM THE QUESTIONNAI! 

Many interesting answers were received to Question 2 
tive to the degree of importance attached to good writing 
tically all business men agreed that good writing is ne 
and that poor handwriting, both of words and figures, 
in a great waste of time and money. Many executives a1 
ployment managers will not consider applications for posit 
in which writing is required if the applicant’s handwriti: 
poor. One manager remarked: “How can an orderly 
thodical mind produce disorderly and slovenly papers?” 
considered it a reflection on a firm to send out correspor 
in illegible or poor handwriting. Several firms give tests t 
spective employees, and, for purposes of promotion, to t 
employees in service. The quality and speed of handwriting 
usually rated. The comment that writing must be legibl 
sightly appeared frequently among the replies to the question 
naire. Many of the employers commented on the illegible sig 
natures to letters which they received. The demand for p! 
compact writing and neat, legible figures was repeatedl) 
by railroad officials. As a result of the survey, the Pennsylvar 
Railroad System has standardized its figure-making in 


| 
| 
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the Philadelphia Standard Figures las sent out 
these figures to its employees. Eventually thirty-tw 
clerks, as well as the entire auditing department, will 
ted. Other important concerns are considering the stand 
n of figure-making. This will no doubt tend to decrease 
copying 
the Philadelphia Municipal Civil Service ex 
positions of clerk and bookkeeper, penmanship 
ht of 1.5 points in a total of 10 points. The chief examiner 
it if the position does not require writing, penmanship 1s 
nsidered in the rating. In all other cases the applicant must 
t least legibly. Penmanship is rated in the United States 
Service examinations for the following positions: First 
(Clerical), Second Grade, Third Grade, Bookkeeper, 
and and Typist, Clerk-Carrier, and Post-Office Service 
ly has a weight of 20 points in a total of 100 points. 


llowing quotation was taken from Civil Service announce 


The rating o1 
neatness, and ¢£ 
ss and uniformity in the form: 
punctuation marks. No particular 


rred 


is truly a machine age; the typewriter has superceded the 
r business correspondence. Other machines too numerous 
ntion are also used to save human effort. Nevertheless, 
urvey shows that the business and social worlds still need 
le writing. 
The demand for good penmanship 1s again emphasized in 


ummary of the answers to Question 3, “To what extent is 


lwriting used in your business?” The proportion of hand- 


nachine-writing varies with different types of business and 
lifferent departments of the same concern. In the case of 
hone girls, retail-sales clerks, and hand-addressers, hand- 
ng is used exclusively. For auditing waybills or using the 
rith System, little handwriting is done except for the in- 
n of figures in prepared forms. In the different depart- 


hac 
I 4 
Ga 
i . 
ship will be determined ae 
tion of words, letters, 
I 
nd tvl ot penmanship 1s 
>t) it ali i 
ii 
ay 
: 
4 
SCT 
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nany concerns both hand- and machine-wt 


Summarizing the estimates of all of the executi 


every department of their organizations, it is proved in 1] 
that the writing is divided almost equally between h 


and machine-writing. Under the term “handwriting” t 


rures is included. 


NUMBER OF FIRMS REPORTING THE AMO 
RITING, OF PENCIL WRITING, AND OF PE) 
WRITING DONE IN THEIR Bt SINESS Hi 
Amount of mount o (mount 
Hand- rene) Pen-and 
writing 


7.075 50.69 


Question 4, “Is speed in writing an important consid 
deals also with the speed necessary for writing of thre 
rapid, 100-86 letters per minute; m derate, 85-70; 
69-50. The general opinion is that speed in writing 1s 


portant element to be considered. The degree of speed 


ing varies, as with the auditing on timed reports, espe 


foreign roads, for plattorm waybillers in order to ship o1 


trains, in mail-order houses for filling orders, all of wht 
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of 
rABLE Ill 
HANDY\ 
INK 
2 
0 l 
5- 9 
10-14 l 
15-19 l l 2 
20-24 2 I 
25-20 2 l - 
30-34 
35-39 l 
10-44 
5-49 7 
S 
2 
2 
2 
70-74 l 
75-79 : 
SO-S4 
2 2 
2 l 
1 l 
100 2 I 
19.31 
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l, in printing, in the money-or 
and at rush times in business 
moderate rate ot speed, 85 
ng and general writing 

- of time and money 

ers to Question 5 show tha 

uurposes than one might 
of this work consists 

irls use the pencil for al 


res all sales slips, delivery-department 


rary records are made in pencil; in 

ncil is used for prootreaders 
press and railré ad business th 

for auditing reports and maki 

hand, in such types 

ind ink are used almo 

ventv-nine firms in answer 

under percentage classes in 
shows that pencil was used fo! 

{9 percent of the recording work 


unt of pencil writing done in business, especiall 


f figures, should suggest to the teacher t 


ul and thorough drill on figures 


Wuoat Constitutes Goop WrRiTING 


excellence of writing must be considered 
ts of view, that of the reader and that of the wi 
is concerned primarily with legibility or economy 
The writing must not be merely legible; 
uickly read. Moreover, common cou 
legibility so that the reader will use the 
and energy in reading the message Further, recent 
tions show that the correlations between chat 
ind exact measurement of writing are approxim. 
rary to popular opinion, individuality in handwriting 1s not 


patible with legibility and pleasing appearance, but rather 
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der cdepartnient oft th 
fi In a majority of cases, a 
el 1s adequate, especially ee 
writing 1s condemned 
< e pencil is used mor “ 
it ct and that a consider 4 
the making of figures a 
eir writing; in depart 
t, t printing the u 
some divisions 
is used almost 
tl king and insur 

1 repiles received 
= 
This il ¥ 
1 +] 
percent and thx : 
by these firms ¥ 
th 
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be harmoniously associated with them. In reality 


carefulness. and orderliness which the business 


seeks in the handwriting of his employees are all posit 


of character, which have made possible excellence in hat 


The writer is further c neerned with the speed at 
writing can be done and with the ease and enduranc: 
process. 

The causes of poor writing may be analyzed as p 


tion, lack of motor control, and undue haste, carelessness 


No specimens of professional penmanship included 


Careless 


Usual 
Careful 


Careless 
Usual 


Careful 


10 20 
Quali ty. 
VARIATIONS OF THE QUALITY OF HANDWRE! 
UNDER DIFFERENT DEGREES OF CARE 


indifference. Writing is also affected by one’s age and | 
condition, and somewhat by emotions. Undue haste, « 
ness, and indifference produce a larger amount of po 
than do poor perception and lack of motor contr I. Most j 
possess three types of handwriting, careful, usual, and « 
A study of these types was made after specimens of writt 
under these three conditions had been collected. The 
are shown in Figure 4. 


The five specimens of professional penmanship ral 


standard of each of the three types of handwriting, but 


, 
ho) 
neatniess, 
15.7 | | | | | | 
| | 

64.4 | 
| | 
Five specimens of professional penmanship included 
62.0 
71.3 | 
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ost. indicating that penn 


heir ordinary writing than others. That the degree 
-ercised in writing is a factor in determining its quality 
‘dent from a study of the length of the bars in this figure 
yriters had 75 points of difference between their carelu 


less specimens. 


clear, readable handwriting depends, 


ll! and desire of the writer to 
iting of the world is due more to haste, 
n the part of the w riters than 


IV. GRADE STANDARDS IN HANDWRITING 


tters per minute 


sed on standard se iles 


rHE PHILADELPHIA STANDARDS WERE DETERMINED 


the finishing standards in handw riting had been de 

ned so as to meet the needs of social correspondence and 
nal uses, the problem became one of fixing standards tor 
different grades of the public school with the ultimate or 
standards in mind. Specimens were selected trom the 

us grades and scored. Since the time-allotment for hand 
ng is reasonable, averaging about fifteen minutes daily, and 


ching of handwriting in our schools is supervised, these 
ens represented the average attainment. As a result of 


tudy the standards given in Table 1V were then established 


re are shown the Speed and Quality standards of writing for 


different grades, based on the average attainment near the 


f the second term. 


, 
ial 
0st cases, upon | 
ribly The poor 
1 carelessness, and 
tt their inability to 7 
sa hatte 
uded tter. 
| 
Grades 
— | IV) V | VE | IX 
] 
l 2 3) (4 7 10 
| | lette ) 20 | 5 55 | 65 70 | 75 
ty (bo) | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 70 | 
| 
80 
| 
Cll 
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CONCLUSIONS 
ria which the author accepts as adequat 
of standards in handwriting 
mal activities. Standards of attainment 
asonable and adequate. It is desirable to set uy 
1 will be attainable by the majority of the puy 
standards of social handwriting 
thousand specimens judged in this survey 
r adequate. Based upon the opmions of 
of competent judges quality 60 of the Ayres Handwriti 
1S accepted as a sufficient standard for social purposes 
a survey of the handwriting of pers 
h 


ployed in a variety of commercial vocations show t 


quality 70 should be reached by all who wish to engage 
mercial pursuits. 

To require pupils to attain standards beyond thos 
are reasonable and adequate is an educational waste. / 
termining the standards necessary for social and vocatior 
the Philadelphia standards for handwriting were set up 
60 of the Avres Handwriting Scale is accepted as the g 
reached by the end of grade vi-n. This quality of hand 


is judged sufficient for general social purposes. It 1s 


cepted as satis! ictory for teachers of all subjects, except 


merce in high school and university. Quality 70 1s cl 
the standard for grade vilI-B. 
Various bits of information were gleaned from the 


} 


of this survey. Elementary teachers in general write bett 


high-school teachers; high-school teachers, in turn, bett 


college professors. A moderate speed of handwriting 


cient in most cases. Haste, carelessness, and indifferenc« 


much of the poor handwriting not only in social corres] 


but in business correspondence as well. Character and ex 


of handwriting are not incompatible. They should blen 


moniously., 
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ELATIVE AMOUNTS OF TIME REQUIRED 
rEACHING DIFFERENT COLLEGE COURSES 
F. J. 


y 


f the common standards among acct 
colleges is a maximum of fifteen 
ng by members of the staff. Partly in 
ndard. it has come to be more or less ¢ 
lleges, particularly colleges of 
urs as the common teaching assignment 


little data in its support, either with resp 


Gfteen-hour basis, or with respect to the assumption that 
tandard may be applied to the teachers in every college 
nent 


t the validity of this assumption be prov 


ved 


tant. Some work has been done, nm tablv that by 


} 
ti 


the whole, college practice has been little influenced to 


the results of investigations. T llowing brief study 


iii 


rted as further evidence t ward dispr ving the 


ny l 
ssumption of the equivalency of time requiren 
ng in the several college departments 

ittempt was made in this connection to get a cor posite 


nt of deans of colleges with respect to the relative 


ts of time required in the preparation for t aching in the 
departments. No high degree of objectivity 1s claimed 


judgments rendered, but they are the sorts of judgments 


hich all the decisions with respect to 


They are the judgments « f the officer 


ured the pleadings of the faculty mem! 


me assignments. Deans are the col 
| like to see teaching loads made 


i he Vv would, there fore, expr riet ce no 


Adju ent of the Teac le 


ernment Printing Office, 1919. 


+ 

diting agencies 

4 ] 

onsequence oO! 
mmon practice 

sciences, tO us 
This practice 
it to the 

lisproved 

| 

I 

teaching toad are 

r lege othecel whe 
| u nt wherever pos 
lc. to report 7 
a Uni stty Wash 
Koos, L. V. nwe 
D. C., Gov Bureau of Lauea 

etin No. 15) 
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dishonestly as would be the case with college teachers 
assignments might be increased if the inquiry revealed t! 
changes were just. At any rate, with all due allowanc: 
small numbers reporting, for subjectivity, and for gu 
on the part of the deans, the resulting figures are thought 1 
validity enough to warrant their publication. Probabl 
will appreciate their imperfections more than does th 

A blank form providing spaces for data and giving th 
lowing definitions and instructions was sent to all the d 
the colleges of arts, agriculture, engineering, and edu 
thirty-five state universities. The covering letter did not 
the information, but stated that if the deans were interest 
such a compilation of judgments, the writer would do the cl 
work involved 

Stupy or RetativeE Amounts oF Time Ri 
TEACH DIFFERENT COLLEGE COURSES 
roposed by F. J. 


stration, I 


assignments ¢g to the 


required to teach courses in 


ain studies of the teaching load have 


answers given leacnel 


1e they devote to all the work connect 
Oo 


xtensive study f this sort would 


resentment 
possibilities of 
> to try to establish the relati 
as to ie of a check against the other ty 
ind so as to provide additional data on this important qu 
Il. The plan of the proposed study.—lt 
to combine the ju igments of a considerabie nu 
and colleges, whose work is comparable. Deans of colleges 
sciences will be asked to answer with reference to departme 
ranized in those colleges; deans of engineering schools 


so on tnt 


to answer for departments engineering; an 
versity organization. 


The main factors in the time required for teaching 


clusive of the initial preparation) are four, 


D of Admini ersity ta 
|. The purpose of the study—University and college of 
having to decide constar tly the question of teachir g¢ load In t 
analysis, budget EERE: question of ti 
amounts of timc iS the various de 
al 1 college 
Ccrt been made, bas 
(Pees: themselves as to the a 
A be very valuable. H 
| 
2 cou! 
and ratings will 
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n these four aspects 


difficulty 
‘s will be expected o1 
relatively 


*hinoe 
ning, ane 


comparison elementary 


dy 


crage time 


ion and lecture 


in order to avoid error, d 


each case as for 


such as 


urth, laboratory courses w separate 
d recitation parts, where 


1 to be cotnpared with the c 
irison will be between the prepar: 
pe riod and a one 
is understood that wide 
nay exist, but in order to 
ve grouped together and a so 
proper to divide work of a given de] 


I pe 
its intermediate courses, and advanced 
1, though not universally, to courses carr 


school graduation, courses c 


20 percent more time 
ted than do elementary m 


uld be put in the line 
liate Courses under the First 


cs are believed to require <o percent more time tl 


ourses in mathematics, then “15” should be put in the col 


: he deans ENE: (1) The extent of new study and ¥ 
ration required from year to year, ise ot the changing content 
rse or ot the existing Knowiccy? I he feld (2) ine extent de 
y. outline work, chart making, prepar f materials, etc., 
| for the regular meetings of the class, after the initial prepara- 
nee been idk (2) The extent of lab r involved with student 
nts, notebo ks, and the like (4) The extent I time require | ‘a 
fual student conferences, outside of class ti a 
rder to avol estimating the actual amount of me 
I tired, answt a Dasts, sta a 
whicn int in 1tS materials, standardized 
the methods of its teadiiMMH familiar to all college departments a 
=+ f nd trigonometry will be used, and will be given in respect to 
the four factors above, an arbitrary value of ten. All other h. 
ects will be rated in comparison with that value ten. F 
Explanations.—first, 1n order to avoid confusion among : 
meeting mafferent numbers of peri per week, the units of b 
n will be the av required in preparation tor a single 
1 of recitat EEE, or a two- or three-hour period 11 e 
J ‘ 
Second, to varying sizes of classes, 
vers will be given in imme a class of twenty-five students . 
[hird, the time required will be understood to include the time o! q 
pers in the course, NE “preparators,” readers of papers, and 3 
F answers for th : 
rator 1) rts will he 
lerst isic course, howevt but 
mn of a two- or three-hour 4 
cs period 
e among courses 1n a give! 
rt great mplhicati n, these 
ne of average struck It is 
ment into 1ts elementary 
irses, fourses, corresponding 2 
n gener rried the first two vear 
ter high a rried the third and fourth years 
gh-school graduation, and courses iivanced tha 
Sixth, to illustrate the method of filling out the blank (See Fig : 
re 1), suppose it is believed that intermediate courses in mathemat 7 
require period for preparation in the first : 
I 
tor |] thematic courses Then the neure 
s] the column under 
mathemati an 
tary column under 
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I S may seem te 
nees. Wherever 


appropriate to gr 


BLANK FORM FILLED IN BY THE COOPERATIN 


Please give in the spaces below, your judgme 
for the teaching of l 
departments composing your college. 
e required to prepare for courses It 
naties which is arbitrarily assigned a 


lexes for the total tim 


given department, probably 
appear of equal importance: 
factors according to the estim: 
uur estimate of the relative 
four factors already described 
it to departm ! For this esti 
100 
to first factor.... 
Weight assigned to second factor 
Weight assigne: 
Weight assignes 


Weight assigned 


1 to third factor 
to fourth factor.. 


Total 


l 


Naturally, not a large proportion of deans filled out th 
tionnaire. It was a rather laborious task, and no obligatt 


hed 
Advanced Courses. lf elementary sociology courses are thou 
quire 40 percent more time than elementary mathematics, t 
should be put in the column opposite sociology, and under | 
Courses In other words, all courses, clementary, inter 
advanced, are to be compared with the basic elementary mat 
cours It is realized that university officials do not ha é 
mation on which to base their answers, but the combined t 
f ls. who are constantly having these decisions t 
pe Valuavit 
Seventh, deans may find that they can group sever il depar 
together. For example, foreign languages may seem to them t 
approximately the same amount of time in all department 
ill the physical sev » them to be grouped t 
all the hiological departi lents can be thu 
it will be perfectly them 
FIGURE |). 
I he re 
timo re vers 
partme 
in each eT 
eolk ure I Te! 
| | 
> 4.04 ) 
Il. kor ulating 1 e requirem¢ 
ne courses the four factor 
previously fferent weight 
he given the tes furnished | 
Ple: | iv! ts wi 
assign 1 tl jualizing 
ont 
from depat ite use numbe 
sums equal 
| 
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| in the form of request for cooperation. Eleven deans of 
rts, nine deans of colleges of engineering, six deans 
f education, and five deans of coll 
s, more or less complete. 
i given department will be found in 
inswers thus received, averages 
ndicating the time required in ea epartment, in each 
factors named, and in elementary, intermediate, and 
| courses, taken separately. Thus twelve averages were 
ted for each department, such as botany, non-laboratory 
Having made these averages, it was necessary next to 
the averages of the four aspects, new preparation, daily 
ion, student papers, and student conferences, into a sin 
ve. For this, use was made of the relative weights of 
factors as given by the deans in answer to Question II 
age was calculated of all the weightings submitted. These 


weightings were found to be ; 


index for the table of indexes was found by multiplying 
ges of the numbers submitted for a given department, 


ax 


\\ eights indicated above, for each factor, then adding the 


ducts and dividing by 100. For example: The average 


res for botany, non-laboratory periods, elementary 
es in the first factor, or new preparation, was 13.0; in the 
factor, or daily preparation, it was 14.5; in the third 
or student papers, it was 12.0; in the fo 
nt conferences, it was 10.0 Now 
14.5 X 28+ 12.0 X 25 + I0. 
100 
e find the index of time required to prepare for non-labora- 
courses in elementary college botany as compared with 10.0 


lementary college mathematics, which was arbitrarily used 


i 
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INDEXES OF TIME REQUIRED IN 
FOR TEACHING COLLEGE COURSES 


Non-Laboratory 
Laboratory 
Non-Laboratory 
Laboratory 
Non-Laboratory 


Laboratory 
Non-Laboratory 
Laboratory 
Non-Laboratory 
Laboratory 


278 
N Est Elemen- Inte 
Departments Type of Course mates tary med 
Used Courses Courses 
1) 2 (4 
Botany Non-Laboratory 11 12.5 14.( 
Laboratory 11 15.5 17. 
Chemistry Non-Laboratory 10 13.5 14.5 
Laboratory 10 14.0 lf : 
Classical Language 10 10.0 12 
I 15 14.0 15 
E-nalisl 13 15.0 17 
Geology Non-Laboratory 7 12.5 I 
Laboratory 6 14.0 17 
German 6 10.5 11.5 
History 11 13.5 15 
Journalist: 3 12.5 
Mathematics 1! 
Philosophy 10 14.5 15.5 
Physics Non-Laboratory i) l ) 13.5 
Laboratory 9 15.5 17.5 
Political Science 10 14.0 15 
Pul Speaking ’ 13.5 14.5 
Psyct ray Non-Laboratory 10 15.0 16.0 
Laboratory 6 15.4 17.5 
Roma Languages 12 10.5 12.! 
Ss ry 7 14.5 16.5 
Z logy Non-Laboratory s 14.0 15.5 
' Laboratory s 16.0 17.5 
Education 8 14.5 16.0 
Educational Administration 6 15.0 17.0 
Educational Psychology 3 14.5 is 
Theory and Prac, Teaching 5 16.5 18 
Engineering Drawing Non-Laboratory 3 11.0 14 
Laboratory 5 12.5 
Chemical Engineering 4 13.5 15.0 
4 13.0 ] 5 
Civil Engineering 8 12.0 14 
8 11.5 14.0 
Electrical Engineering 9 12.0 14 
8 14.0 19.4 
Mechanical Engineering a 12.0 14 
9 13.5 17.5 
Agronomy 5 15.0 17.5 
5 17.5 
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(continued) INDEXES OF TIME REQUIRE! 
TION FOR TEACHING COLLEG! 


Type 


se. In such a manner the table of indexes was made up, 
tions being put at their nearest half-unit 
far. then, as the combined judgments of these deans are 
1 as valid, this table of indexes indicates that the amount 
required in preparation for teaching twenty-five students 
laboratory periods in elementary botany 1s 25 percent 
r than that required to prepare to teach elementary college 
itics to twenty-five students for the same number of hours 
The amount of time required in preparation for each 
laboratory period in elementary college botany is 55 per- 
greater than that required for a single period of elementary 
*e mathematics. In a similar manner, the index for each 
may be secured. Note that in political science, for ex 
_the index reveals that it requires 70 percent more time to 
re for teaching advanced courses than it does to prepare for 
hing elementary college mathematics. 
It seemed desirable to transmute these indexes of time re- 
ents for preparation into a table of equivalents of teach- 
ssignments in terms of hours of non-laboratory teaching, 
uble periods of laboratory, per week. In order to have a 
on base, fifteen hours of elementary mathematics teaching 
veek was arbitrarily chosen. This does not imply that fifteen 


s of elementary mathematics is a proper teaching load, the 


stion of proper load is not raised in this investigation. The 


f that figure is to provide a basis of comparison with other 


subjects. 
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rABLE Il EQUIVALENTS OF TEACHING ASSIGN ME? 


IN COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS 


280 ol. 13, 
H s per Wer D 
‘ aTory F's a 
DeranTM! Tyee or Ce 
Elementary | Interme te ‘ 
Courses rses 
- 
Bota N Laboratory 12.8 11.8 
Laboratory 8.3 
Chemistry Non-Laborat 12.0 11.3 
La tor 9.4 Qf 
Clas il] Languages 15.0 13.2 
I mics 11.8 
119 ( 
ry N Laborat 12 If 
Laboratory 9.4 
an 14.5 
History 12.2 
J rr 2 9 lf 
Mathe tics 15.0 14.0 
Philosophy 11.5 10.9 
Physics Non-Lal tory 12.5 12.5 
I tor 8 g 9 
Political & 11.8 1] 
| Speaking 2 
Laborat 
Romance | on 12.9 
Zoology Non-Laborat 11.8 10.9 
rator 8.5 g.2 
Educatior 11.5 10.7 
Educational Ad stration 11.3 10.2 
raluca 
rv and Pr I hir 10.5 
Engines g Draw ? Non-Laboratory 14.0 11.8 
Laboratory 10.0 
Cher ul Engineering Non-Laboratory 12.2 11.2 , 
Laborator 9.8 8.8 
Civil Engineering Non-Laboratory 13.2 11.8 
Laboratory 10.4 .3 
Electrical Engineering Non-Laborator. 13.0 11.5 
Laboratory 9.4 7.8 7 
Mechanical Engineering Non-Laboratory 13.2 11.5 
Laboratory 9.6 8.2 
Agronomy Non-Laboratory 11.3 10.0 
Laboratory 8.2 8.0 
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ttnued ) EQUIVALENTS OI 


IN COLLEGE DEPAR 


ler to perform this transmutation, it was necessary to 
ssumption as to the number of hours which constitute 
rd week’s work for a college teacher; this work was 


to include both the hours ot 
for it. It is obvious that if we assume 


teaching and the entire 


a standard 


rk to be twenty hours in all, then fifteen hours of ele 
mathematics teaching leave only five hours of prepara- 


IL Since the index 10 was arbitrarily taken as the base 
10 in the index table would stand 


thematics, then 
allowed for preparation 


irs, or twenty minutes, the time 
hour of teaching. Such a subject, for example, as ele- 
vy English with an index of 15, or 50 percent more, 


uire thirty minutes preparation for each class hour 


would 


\c- 


ly 13.3 periods per week of elementary English classes 
] 


the equivalent of 15 periods of elementary mathematics 
n the other hand we assume a sixty-hour week as full 
a teacher, then each elementary mathematics teaching 
vould receive three hours of preparation. Elementary 


urs of preparation per 


in turn, would require 4.5 he 


x period. Therefore 10.9 hours of English teaching would 


ivalent to 15 hours of mathematics teaching. 


From the above illustration it is clear that a certain standard 


k must be adopted before a table of equivalents can be made 


ACHING ASSIGNMENTS 
W 
\RTMENTS Tyre or 
I Int \ 
iry Non-Laboratory 12.9 11.3 8.7 a 
Laboratory 9 5 
andry Non-Laborator +4 12.9 
| Laboratory 7 7.4 “6.8 
Ol 
t od 
atior 
\ 
n 
] 
thus req 
eq 
ing 
Q Wy: 
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For want of a better, the forty-five-hour week cor 
lines of union labor was taken as the standard 
The formula for transmuting from indexes of time 


- preparation, to equivalents in hours of teaching, is 


hours of teaching 


index of preparat 


By the application of the above formula, Table II of equi 
in teaching hours for all non-laboratory subjects was m 
For computing the number of double laboratory period 

- equivalent to fifteen hours of elementary mathemati 


ing, the forn ula had to be modified to read, 


iex number found 


From this formula, the equivalents for laboratory cou 

in Table II were computed. From this table, if we assun 

of twenty-five students each, a forty-five-hour week, and 

ity of the deans’ judgments, we may have a basis of 

the question, “How many hours of teaching in 

ment, is equivalent to fifteen hours of elementary mathe 
Furthermore, if forty-five hours per week are not 

appropriate for a standard working week, another table of « 


lents may be made for any other standard working week 


is done by substituting the preferred standard for 45 in 


formula, and by changing 5 in the denominator of the 
to a number found as follows: 150 divided by the whole 1 


of hours of preparation time in elementary mathematics 
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| 
H + - +5 
5 
Hs = oper week 
s, the denominator, is determined by the fact that the ir 
10, and in order that J H shall equal 45—//, X 1 
X 
IX L 
2L-+ 45 
# the number of double laboratory periods, namely, t 
periods, and 

[=the indi in the table. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


iely, the working week less 15 hour 


tv-hour week were taken, the formula 


some basis other than fifteen hours were desired for 
ry mathematics as a starting point for the comparisons, 
table of equivalents could be made by substituting in a 
. suitable number for 5. For example, if twenty hours 
ntary mathematics were thought to be a proper or neces- 
signment, then for a forty-five-hour week the formula 


in 


read 


yminator is always the quotient obtained by dividing 

duct of 10 (the index for elementary mathematics) and 
hing assignment of elementary mathematics by the whole 
ber of hours of preparation per week in elementary mathe- 
(namely, the standard working week minus the teaching 
Thus either one of the arbitrarily fixed numbers, the 
hours of mathematics teaching or the standard working 
ay be fixed at whatever point is agreed upon, and a new 


equivalents may be easily computed from the table of 


conclusions may be drawn from this table of equivalents : 

en granting the inadequacy of the data, it seems clear 
ndardizing agencies should give up the use of a single 

r representing the maximum teaching assignment permissi- 
like in all departments; (2) the general practice of regard- 
hours of laboratory teaching as equivalent to one hour 
n-laboratory teaching needs investigation. Certainly its 


lity is challenged by these data. 


¢ 83 

nt al or example, we 

H+ 60 

3-33 

let 

nt H 4 4c = 

+. 

: 

iv 

shat i 

} 
in 
¢ 
I 
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\ GRADE-PLACEMENT CURRICULUM 
INVESTIGATION 


next big problem in scientific curriculum const: 
lacement. The technique of determining th 
to be taught is fairly well developed; we k1 
re methods of teaching, but almost no work has | 
hen to teach or how to teach subject 
children of known age and ability. Since 
instruction is reading, it is especially important 
e types of reading material which fit chi 
us degrees of reading ability and of different chr 
Using such knowledge we could select suitab! 
ist. and could write stories for children with a 
ap} ropriate 
] 


nining what bo 


cs are 


children of various stages of development is to learn \ 


interest thet It is reasonably safe to assume that ch 


hers will not voluntarily read books to comp! 


if the books are ill-adapted to their ages 


hilities. If. therefore, by extensive inquiry the bo 
re most widely read and liked by children of various 
wn reading scores were determined, a scientificall 
book list could be prepared Moreover, by the detailed « 
tion of the books that fit each stage of advancement 
perhaps could be organized of analyzing books or inst 
materials to ascertain their best grade-placement Guid 
these purposes the Winnetka investigation of children’s 1 
was begun. 


schools, after some preliminary studies, 
gie Corporation, and through the Amer 
yrepare a scientifically gre led book list 
earch assistant in the Winnetka schools, was ré lea 
the necessary clerical help 
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| 
wanted to know wh 


generally, we secured th perate not eight hu 
rs in thirty-four different tow: 
small places like Howell, Michigan and River Falls, 
to Baltimore and Minneapoli Sor 


iis 


s and cities, rangu 


in 


ver Country Day School, Mor 


is W Parker l, 


were 
vith normal schools and universities; but 


vere public. The geographical lo 


ations 
nd New Mexico on the south t 


n the north. 
reading ability of the 
k. we furnished the teachers with cop! 


7 
eaning section ot the stat tord \cl vel 


bsequently gave to 36,750 children 

these children were reading, how 
hard they found them, we 
reproduced in Figure 1, w: 


iry study, experimentation, 


ools had showed it to be vali 


| reading a book, he filled in the ballot 
the child's reading score, che ked the 
nd returned the ballot to us. Over one 


its were received 


the ballots were coming in, 


ve carried on a number of sta 


the validity and reliability of 


i 


re given in the introduction to the pul 


ota few ot the I st impor 


vondered whether the children were consistent 1 


ngs of books. As a first step w 


e collected the ballot 
hundred children, and three 


veeks later we pretended 
1 the coefficient of correl 
read ng test to he 7 0.96 


the paragraph-meaning sectior 


burne, Carleton, and Vogel, Mabel Wi 
American Library Association, 1926. 


INS 
Since we books are read and enjoved 
h 
nsin, 
cine Park School, and 
l most of the Bi 
ranged from a 
skachusetts cll d 
tana 
let lren who read 
7 3, 
ol es of the para & 
lo ascertain what 
ell they lhked them, 
L tcl | Lhe if 
h ised and issued after 
\s soon as a child 
ai iti i 
The teacher thet 
te! accuracy of thre 
a iundred thousand 
\Vhile and after they had all 
rived, tistical studies to inves 
our method. Since thes 
n here. 
tt from 
three ® 
4 
entir . 
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ldren that we had lost their ballots. We t 
the same books When we <¢ 
lots with the first ones, we found them re: 
pt for the 14 percent of the childre: 
if the best books I ever 
’ there were no significant chang 


hildren’s a vere ipparently reliable 


of the best books I ever read [J Too easy 
} Just about right 
A little hard 
Too hard 


slip what you like best about this 


‘HE BALLOT FORM FILLED IN BY THE CHILDRE-: 


We hi d previ usly checked the validity of the ball {-re 


hy having several hundred children read and vote upon tv 


he selections which Uhl* had studied in ways quite dif! 


Our results were so similar to his that each 1 


_L. Seientific Determination of the Content of the Ele 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1921] 152 
N 


se in Reading. 
Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, - 


University of 


I 
to tn chi 
them vot 
these new 
consistent 
rating di 
Reading score ; 
Complete title of book ae 
Author’s full name 
Publishe 
Child’s name Age B 
School Grade Lent 
(ne 
As 
Not ‘ 
L ck 
F th bi 
Write or the other side of this 
or why vou like it. 
d 
nr t rent 
trom ours. 
nd 
School C 
Sch i 
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estigation tended to confirm the validity of the other. 


after considerable preliminary experimentation, we tenta- 


decided to classify the books according to the median 


« ability of the children who read and liked them, it was 
cary to determine the validity and reliability of our scheme 

ssification also. 
ve found, in checking the reliability of our classification, 
if we had as many as twenty-five ballots from several dit- 
nt schools for any one book, we could classify that book 
accurately; our probable error did not exceed one school 

reading ability, that is, we were not likely to classify 
kk more than one grade above or below its right place. 


our data showed that books are not confined to single 


; but are widely read a grade above and a grade below the 
error of one grade in classification was of minor 
ortance. 
\s a means of determining the validity of our classification 
gave to sev eral hundred children books that were classified 
nging to grades different from their own. Penrod, for 
nce. was classified as an eighth-grade book; consequently 
id children in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
les read and report on it. Eskimo Stories, which 1s classt- 
as a third-grade book, we gave to children in grades Iv to 
The results for twenty-five books given to three hundred 
idren are shown in Figure 2, from which can be seen the fact 
the classification has considerable validity 
\s a more objective test of the validity of the classification, 
ok a thousand sample words from each of thirty-five books 
sing from grade 11 to grade VIII and compared them with 
lists in Thorndike’s Word Book. We found that the correla- 
coefficient between the median index number of such sample 
rds and the grade classification was 0.8. Similarly, the cor- 
tion between the percent of words in each bo kk not included 
the ten thousand most common words in the English language 


| the grade in which each book was classified was 0.8. 


| 
Since 
| 
i] 
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urselves by these and other means 
the resulting classification were reli 
1 our data in book form. The publi 
We had reliabl 
committee of expert children’s 
the titles of one hundred books 


n hundred titles 


( ( 


One of the 
best books 
I ever read 


Grades below median Grades above median 
Number of Children 

16 79 38 10 


5 32 


79 reported 


They rated the | 


considered unworthy from a literary standpoint o1 
for children. 


ul 


However, the titles of the eliminated hund: 
been mimeographed with full data for the use of any 
who may wish to include them in further scientific stud: 
[he seven hundred books in the published list are « 


first according to the median reading grade of childré 


ISR 
Having sat fie that 
investigation and 
id, we publish ied list 
contau al it lat 
eight hundred: 
eliminated from th ich 1 
100 
| 
90 
50 
| 
79 + = $+ —— -+ + 4 
hank 
a 908 60 | | 
I like it | } 
50 as | 
| | | | 
uo |_| 
| | | 
Not so very % | 
| interesting || | | | | 
ol — 
0 
FIGURE 2 
Read this graph as follows: 16 children reported on 1 
lassified f : es above their reading ability; their averag can 
these | vas ‘‘not so very interesting.’’ MEE on books é 
four grades higher than their reading ability, DEED! oA, 
most part, as ‘*not so very interesting’’; ete. 
‘ 
if 
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nd liked them and then according to the 


In the “Grade Lists” extensive information is 


book. The following excerpt from the 


d list illustrates the type of data given: 


ment upon Black Beauty 1s ty] ical 
ie for liking a book. The statistica 
Two hundred and sixty-six boys 
rted on the book. Ninety-five percent ot 
ent of the girls who read the book liked it 
value oh en te the book by the bovs was 79. 
Children’s reports on interest values have been given 
numerical equivalents to make averaging possible 
equivalents are 


NU MERICAI 


edian age of the boys who read and enjoyed the book was 
ears and that of the girls was 10.7 years. The median 

g ability of the boys who enjoyed the books was 5./ which 
tween the standard for fifth and sixth grades as shown 
reading test; that of the girls who liked it was 5.8. Under 
otion Grades 4-5-6 are given the percents of boys and girls 
reading ages fell within one year of the median; both 
nts were 64. The middle 50 percent of the boys and the 
idle 50 percent of the girls who read and enjoyed the book 


fifth- or sixth-grade reading ability. Reports summarized 
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median ages of 
| 
k Beauty Anna Sewell lacobs, $1.50 Dodge, $1.50 
lack Beautv tells us how his 1 ter treated | kind] | 
’ is rhe first master never used a bit in his 1 it] 
and 2 i ) l 
Read- Grades Middle 
Percent ng 1-5-6 5 
N Likit Valu Ave Grade (Pereent) Percent Cities Index 
260 95 79 5-6 
2 91 75 10.7 5.8 64 5-6 29 1450 
CHILD’S REPORT VALUE 
One of the best books I ever read s~ Seo 
A good book, I like it............ 67 
Not so very 
| 
| 
| 
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wenty-nine cities. The index of | 
This index is the product of the number of ¢ 
the book and the number of cities in which the | 
matter of convenience these indexes of poy 
her large, were all divided by ten The books 
ranged within each grade according to this index of poy 
it shows better than any other one factor how wid 
book is read and liked 
Following the “Grade Lists” are the “: gre Lists.”’ 


latter lists the data appear in the following form: 


Title Index Reading Age Age 50 percen 
Grade B. B 
Black Beauty, 1450 5 11.2 10.7 10-12 
Sewell 

These are interpreted as follows: The median reading 
of children who read and liked Black Beauty was between gi 
v and v1; so the book has been placed in a fifth-grade list 
median 


re of the bovs who read and enjoy ed the book wv 
vears, and that of the girls was 10.7. The middle 50 pe 
the bovs who read and enjoved the book were ten, elevet 
twelve vears of age; the middle 50 percent of the girls wl 
ioved it were ten and eleven years old. Full information 
book will be found in the “Graded List” on page 76 

The “Age List” is followed by a complete Index givit 
author, title, and subject. In the Introduction, thirty-eig 
in length, the statistical procedure by which the list was 
rived is described in detail. 

While the Graded Book List as it stands doubtless fills a1 
it is only the first step toward a series of grade-placement st 
now under way or contemplated in Winnetka. After all, 
book list, even with its mimeographed supplement of “trashy 
hooks, contains only eight hundred titles. Our data include th 
titles of over nine thousand books read by children in 


elementary grades, but we have not enough reports to justi! 


the classification of the majority of these titles. Furthermore 
new books are constantly appearing. To what grade shall the) 


7@ 
290 ol. 18, No.4 
in 1 
‘ 
for 
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signed? And if one wishes to write curricular material for 

en of a given grade, what guide should he use? 

\s a part of our grade placement program of research, and 
ist a partial answer to these questions, we are making an 
ve analysis of some of the books included in the list. We 

for the time being, confined ourselves to fifteen or twenty 
ks of each grade These were selected according to 
llowing criteria: (1) The grade-placement and age classifi- 

f the book must correspond within a year; for example, 

edian age of children liking a fourth-grade book must, for 

pose, be within six months of nine years. (2) The aver- 

nterest-value rating by children must be at least “A good 
[ like it.” (3) A minimum of 70 percent of the children 

read and enjoyed the book must fall within a grade of the 

erade under which the book is listed. 

We are analyzing these books according to the items given 
outline which immediately follows, and we shall determine 

coefficients of correlation between each measure and the 
in which the books are classified, where such coefficients 

e found. In every case we shall represent graphically the 
ase of each measure from grade to grade. The 
} 


‘onsidered when analvzing the books are 


Ce wor 


N 


Proportiot f conversation 
\ 


mmo 
wmber 

} 
171 r 
er ot 


Proportion of 

Proportion of 

tinction 

expressing some or no action 
7 Length of sentence’ 


‘Much of the work on this and topies 8, 9, and 10 is being done by Miss 
Yeoman, a graduate student at Northwestern University, in preparation 
her Master’s degree. 


Appr arance 
1. Size of type 
2. Number of illustrations 
3. Length of line 
1. Length of book (that is, number of words) 
TT 
Form 
I. Is 
> } 
2: on and description 
} 
7 
present a unit idea 
eech, with special dis 
onerete nouns and verb 
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list is not exhaustive, there being seve 


pear less promising but which will | 


Some of the elements listed may prove of vet 


bit 


e investigations actually m progress at present are 
hose under the heading Form: in the outline. 


? 


Our study has proceeded far enough so that we car 


rtainty that there is a clear relationshiy 
ok. length of sentence, difficulty of voc 
f sentence structure, and number of clauses 
one hand, and, on the other 
st widel\ read and enjoved. 


al d 


_ the grade in which | 
Before long we 
its in each of these particulars beyond which 


for a given grade cannot safely go. 


When this investigation is completed, sample ct 


terials will be pre pared in accordance with the criteria est 
and will be used in different school erades to test the \ 
the criteria 


“Tri 


These studies should serve to stimulate grad 


ment research elsewhere and should form a firm first st 


, scientific organization of curricular materials. 


Structure ot entenes ple, comt 
} nel kind «nl rdinate el 
I I pn ses 
| 
Length of chapters 
= 
( 
1. Recapitulation of racial development (ontos 
be one’s self with the principal characters 
» Degree to which subject-matter of differes 
le with ani s, travel, Ire, 
nd grotesque, fairies, supernatural, batt! t 
} realism, etc 
which 
elements which 
| 
qt? 
let 
On 
limit 
‘ 


Editorials 


he veneer of civilization is largely the negative veneer o1 


iversally receives. To qualify as a real “he man,” th 


\ BATTLE ROYAL 
prehistoric times, the fighting instincts contributed so 
to man's survival, that to this day among all members 
man race a high degree of interest still persists in every 
competition. Among savage peoples, as the advance in 
and civilization ameliorated the conditions of the daily 
for existence, savage instincts found release in savage 
play. Gladiatorial combats, tournaments, bull fights, 
ilar contests, among which must be included 
bear witness to the strength of “the lust to kill” and to 


er of a struggle “to the death” to stir and hold human 


modern man sublimation has proceeded much farther 
king of life, even in war, is no longer given complete socia 
n. Yet the wild enthusiasm of college students at a toot 

e, the pulling. power of the “thriller” movie, the insanity 
violence are proof that passions buried deep under a 


nd repressions may yet break out of bounds and dominat 


n. Creative expression, not unhealthy repression, would 
better for all concerned. The emasculated, colorless in- 


| without passion and without power merits the contempt 


be capacity for strong emotions and for depth of passion 


ideal person, however, this emotional energy does not run 


but is directed toward worthy ends. By rational control it 


de to contribute to efficient achievement. It is both the 


s power of life and the source of its greatest joy 


~ 
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vision of the richness of sucl 
reciated by but few. On every hand 


sling power of ignorance and greed 


> | 


te. is sensed only by an occasional individual here 
Yet the sociologists have proved conclusively that the | 

engaged in a war more deadly, more relentless, n 
with dreadful consequences to all concerned than a 
historv combined. So far not a single 


[ Ale resent generativi 


escaped deatl ‘nw the unequal contest. Our city sti 
with individuals who mentally and spiritually, as w 
ically, may be justly described as the maimed, the halt 
hlind. Davy in and day out, all round the world, th 
trains of those who have fallen in the fight wind thei: 
lessly to the cities ot the silent dead Yet the victor 
won, the power of man’s erowing control over the t 
nature, foretell the ultimate conquest when even “the last 
death” shall be overcome. 

The great need in education 1s for a technique of int 
tion of life to the oncoming generation that will en| 
hearts, minds, and wills in the collective struggle for 
betterment. The most important research is that whi 
reveal the principles by which emotional energies may be 
and ¢ rganized for effective action 

The first step, however, is to see clearly and live 


ale 


selves. We are in a transition age when battle 
along new fronts and where the rapidly changing 
makes it possible to discern what before was safely cat 
from view For instance, city after city through const: 
research is devising and printing new forms of curri ul 
terial. Old courses of study are being discarded. Ti 
are being made over. Lesson materials are being individ 
\ great era of change is under way. 

Rut what about the obstacles to change? From what 


does opposition arise? To him who has eyes to see, 


battle looms—a battle of progress versus profits ()n t 


JOUINAL OF 
living has been apy 
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is the new knowledge, zeal for discovery, earnest desire to 
education more effective and more beneficial to children 


ther hand are the vestec 


interests, book companies, pub- 
houses, salesmen, bribe-taking officials, and all others 
material gain is decreased when cities publish their own 
ial and change it at each printing. Already the question 1s 
isked, “‘How far is this thing to go?”’ Already mysterious 
‘es have operated to obstruct and to limit research. Here 
here men have lost positions for reasons which one suspects 
not the true reasons. Even where no sinister influence 
s to inflict a mortal wound, progress is retarded by the 
which monopoly has of dictating not only the form but 
he content of what is accepted for publication. If the fight- 
ere in the open, there would be no doubt about the issue, but 
yhting is not in the open. Hidden snipers and enemies dis 
as friends continually pick off advance workers. The 
ok field is but one of many battle fronts. It 1s high time 
for its own protection the teaching profession awake to 


agnitude and real significance of the contest in which it 


ged 


if 
the 

| 

| 


Reviews and Abstracts 


iching Beqwmners to Read in England: Its Method 
il Bases. Bloomington, Dlinois, Public Sel 


185 pp. Journal of Educa ial Rese: 


not alone thos 
book just published by the English ps) 
» Beainners to Read in England 
airman of the Committee 
gical Resear 
en or mor ( tl on eauel 
for solid character of the work given 
its remarkably concise and clear presentation, or 
the actual experimentation is described. In fact, Professor Wir 
in this work a combination of two qualities far too rarely combin 
in adhering in every detail to scientifie pr 
the most striking understanding of 
were used as ‘‘subjects.’’ The 
is reactions of the children being 
that he und ood iat was going on in their min 
both co 
The author first describes what we would call a ec: 
results of various methods of teaching reading. With 
and cau ._ he tested children who had learned reading 
He refer 1is activities as observations, however, thus 
by the name the weight he now places upon the method u 
that : ethods seemed to teach reading quite well when 
efficient te: rs, he saw the necessity for searching invest 
planned and carried through most carefully controlled experimé 
ing in pairs four methods of teaching beginning r¢ ading, tl ly 
the phonic, and the phonoscript. Not content wit! 
intelligence tests, he devised, perfected, and applied a s] 
eapacity of learning to read. After each period of teaching, 


not one final test but a group of three or four tests devised to me 


sible objections that might oceur to the sceptical. Realizing the re! 


) spelling, he carefully tested that aspect of the situatior 
The results procured are perhaps not startling, but they are hi 
nificant, because they cannot be dismissed by a criticism of method. 
they do not settle which is the best way to teach beginning readiz 


no single experimentation can settle such a large and complicate 
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briefly. For this reason it seems that 
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give a feeling ssur e that we W eT 1 to solving 
xing yt rhe little book quite | ts the way by which 
s of the question, with more t ! ties, but with 
' ssemble t further f s t le the matt 
‘ t se concerned W ny torm 
luable suggestions from M Winch’s descriptions of how 
ttacked the work put before the In the ! sis of their 
r t is I ch material for tl ‘ ld ps logist All in | 
e of est and of value t ! e wl ss g think 
| t the work of children 1 hi t vear of s | 
f [li W. DoLcu 
\W Ss. NS mmary of ] vestigations Re latina te R di ) Chi "ALO, Ur i- 
ty of Chicago, 1925, 275 pp. (Supplementary Educational Mono 
hs, No. 258) 
irpose of this monograph, as stated by the author, is ‘‘to summarize 


f teachers, supervisors, and investigators the results of scientific 


relating to the problems of reading instructions.’’ in other wor is, 
attempts to give to those interested in reading the results of scientific 


gations as they relate to the problems of the curriculum, methods, and 
f this subject. The investigations have been evaluated not as technical 


hes within themselves, but as they relate to the major problems just 


ted This is a type of work which many teachers of reading have 
ise the relation of the results of technical investigations in read 


sroom work is often not apparent. 
thor states clearly that space does not allow a ecr‘tical evaluation 


any investigations and that certain general problems are discussed 


the chief value of the text for 

rs lies in the bibliography and the suggestions of problems for 

r investigation. 

venteen major topies are treated. Among these are: reading in 
to school activities, the value of silent read 


differences. the relative values of different methods of teaching begin 


iding, and habits of recognition. Probably the best chapter has to 


intelligent interpretation. Here we find discuss 1 such topics as the 


f its growth; condi- 


f intelligent interpretation and the three phases of 


mpanying differences in comprehension and the relation of specific 
s to it are also considered. 


ghout the book all points of controversy such as those which relate 
stribution of attention in the recognition of words or the relation of 


bably in harmony 


to meaning, receive slight attention. This is pro 
The omission of the terms reading age and 


purpose of the author. 
these 


lishment quotient may also be mentioned. The acceptance of 


ts as useful devices by many teachers would seem to warrant some dis- 
of them. 

he last two chapters are disappointing. 
and remedial work, gives brief attention to this important topic, per- 


One of these, devoted to diag- 


‘ 
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| 
| 
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ipplementary 


scientific 


From 


ng principles: 


recomn 


metic 


or less 


zation of arithmet 
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ha hee et author has recently covered the subject in a thor 
fas . esion of rending tests given the last chapter v 
be ha ny with the purpose of the text if the sul t 
the stand nt of a testing or measurement prog 
A] t of interest to the eritieal reader is that this sum: . 
ey f a revival of interest in oral reading. One chapt . 
; t e of idling, and here are found among other references those v 
i with the element of rhythm in language. This is pract 
aey ture n t! liscussion of reading 
Another point of interest is the extent of the work which 2 | 
n this field This point is brought out in the dis ission of the « af 
in al nusual way by tracing the increase in the number of i t 
throug 1 period of years. Even the well-trained student is ma to r 
t point vividly when he attempts to pass from a critical underst 
the work of Erdmann and Dodge, and Zeither to a critical underst ' 
the elaborate statistical procedure which underlies man) of the t 
tests, 
, In conclusion, it may be said that the book merits careful 
hecause t point of view has distinct value, the material present : 
organized and set forth in a clear and definite way, and the extens 
ment in the field of reading demands such a summary 
neve ty of Te ( 
Bt Guy Tuomas, and Jupp, CHARLES HUBBARD. Sum 
tional Investigations Relating to Arithmett Chieago, Universit f | 
cago Press, 1925. 212 pp. Educational M 
No. 27 
In the present era of renewed interest in the teaching of arithmet 
has been an ever-growing need for a reliable and comprehensive su 
. one volume of the results of research. This monograph has been writt 
purpose of meeting this need. An extensive bibliography was gather 
! the books and articles which report Ge investigations of the 1 
and results of the teaching of arithmetic. MEE this bibliography « 
were made in accordance with the Books 
containing nothing but opinion or unsupported maammmmendations 
nated 2) Purely routine ap} lications of arithmmmmm tests in local s t 
a disregarded Articles reporting the use of number problems for 1 ; 
pose of t sting general mental conditions—were excluded unless they t 
on the arithmetical processes as we ll as on the general conditions 1 
The application of these principles left a list of 520 references wi 
deseribed as reporting jective data, more gather 
vari is pl! blems wl ich arise the orga) ic: 
l authors state as their purpose: 
: le contribute to new lines of thinking and investigation and | : 
vigo aly constructive program In arithmetic by bringing toget = 
: 
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to ay 1 any ippearance of imposing their 
s with regard to arithmetic on the body of results here presented 
have not entirely refrained fr making ' s ul them 
possible to summarize the wealt! I il nad liable informa 
‘ graph, beeause the book is itself a s ry A valuable and 
sumé of the history of arithmet n the | ted States is given in the 


‘ ipters, Chapters on ‘‘ Investigations of Textbooks and Exercise Ma 


fests and Measurements in Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘The Nature of Arith 


P sses,’’ **Drill,’’ ‘*‘ Individual Differences and Remedial Methods,’’ 
MI : of Teaching,’’ and ‘‘Relation of Arithmetic to Reading and the 
f Arithmetic’’ follow. The monograph closes with a bibliography con 


erences, 
graph is presented in condensed form and is for that reason some 


t reading for the beginning teacher It is well worth studvin 


will yield rich returns to those who master its contents. No per 
ends to be up with the times in arithmetic teaching can afford 


Wisconsin 


4 WILLIAM 7. Insurina Public School Prope rty Ne w York, Te achers 
ege, Columbia University, 1925. 186 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
versity, Contribution to Education, No. 168) 
nsidering its potentialities, the science of school administration is pet 
s yet only in the stage of infancy. The advance of this science, like that 
sciences, through the stages of childhood, youth, and old age is depen lent 
scholarly experimentation and research. That much research in school 
ration has been appearing—particularly on the educational aspects of 
i—everyone conversant with the literature knows. On the business 
gement phase of school administration, however, little research has been 
Although numerous important studies have appeared on thy educa 
phases of school administration, we can almost count on the fin 
nd those that are devoted prin arily to the business phases of school 
stration. Yet the importance of properly conducting the business side 
schools becomes at once evident when we note that the educational side 
function at maximum efficiency unless the business management of 


ls is properly conducted. 


In view of the above considerations the study by Dr. Melchior on one 
if the business management of schools, namely that of insuring public 
property, is particularly weleome. It is doubly weleome because it 

ts of an important phase of business management—a phase that has been 
totally neglected. It is thrice weleome because it is an eminently 


irly production, being one of the best doctor’s theses the present reviewer 


us ever read. It has the earmarks of a scientific document, is well organized, 


1 easily read. 


thout 
W. J. OSBURN 
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this review will not ] it a description of t 


they permit a m ntion of iny F the | 
led by the investigation. Suffice 


yea gi 


everyone who has the responsibility for look 


ol property. The study is an outstanding contr 


WARD G 


rsity 


 A.. and Marks, Lovis A. Fitting the 
Macmillan Company, 1924. 
Since fitting the school to the 
lems confronting sch iministrators and teachers 
by the author 00 uses immediate interes 
story of an experiment in gra 
publie s hools. P.S. 64 
f the chapters, to dis¢ ntangle the ‘‘story of 
ussions and philosophies of educational 


by the authors. 


ool of three thousand pupils was grot 


of classification n ; of classes: (1) Terman cla 


rior children, (3) for those slightly 


children, (5) for those slightly below aver: 


the backward. (7) ungraded classes, (5 
the physically handicapped, and (10) for foreigt 
of those directing the experiment 1s **so long as th 


‘ve but to attend school, we should strive to make it his scl 
hat it aday ts itself to his ed icational needs,’’ The authors 1 
sist that classification and vocational counseling must begin in i 
Mental tests are wisely used with other factors in the study 
differences. 
an. the home teacher, the vocational couns¢ lor, the psy 


parent, the neighborhood clubs, and the teacher all cooperate 


end directing the child. ‘‘The first consideration with every ¢! 


and social fulfillment?’’ 

The chapters offering the greatest contribution to new de 
school practice are ‘<The Neurotic Child,’’ ‘‘The Gifted 
Counseling,’’ and ‘‘Health Education.’’ The style is clear, and the 
and data are plainly presented. The experiment was real; the results, | 
tical; the forward look, hopeful and reasonable. The book deserves 


Briefl stated, the study is chietly one of insurance practices, ‘ 
losses on the sel | property of New York Stat It als neludes 
. report on it ince practices in fifty-nine of the larger cities of t! 
Stat ‘ onl status of school property Insurance in the several stat 
a ‘‘s nosium’’ by thirty imsurance executives on ‘*Publie Schools 
ance R “A> 
; interesting facts re that t 
should be read by 
Ohio State Unive 
lueat 
ing « 
It is = 
e ex 
acti 
practice as viewed ee 
An el | 
children, (2) classes at 
age, (4) for average 
tunity classes f f 
neurotic, f 
ing Id ist , 
| Mer 
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attention of teachers, school administrators, and social workers every 


Vinci E. Dickson 
of Re S¢ irch and Guidance, Berkel y, California 


Mary B. The Froblem Child in School. With a description of the 


se and scope of visiting-teacher work by Howard W. Nudd New 


Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquen *y, 1925. 


s is a timely and inspiring book for teachers, parents, and social 


It consists of a series of case studies of children who presented 
s of behavior which the traditional school could not solve. In most 
s children who are problems of behavior in school are also children 
hool progress is unsat sfactory. The child who fails to make a sue 
adjustment to school life is usually the one who later fail& to adjust 
to the social and industrial life of adult years. The visiting teacher 
ies modern principles of mental hygiene and of social-case work to 
is able to rescue many of these children from social and educational 
ind to start them upon the path of success. The series of case studies 
ven illustrates the types of problem children found in every school 

1 the methods of treatment which have proved successful in over 
them. Progress in dealing with the behavior of human beings is such 


eonerete and detailed illustrations are more helpful than abstract prin 


studies are grouped under several headings, parental attitudes, feel 
inferiority, questions of hon sty, sex problems, and diverse issues. 
Miss Sayles points out, no problem is so simple as to belong exclusively 
one head. The cases were classed under what seemed the most significant 
Some of the points of special interest which these stories vividly 

rate are the great importance of home atmosphere and parental attitude 
fixing the course of a child’s life; the disastrous effects of leaving a child 
ler conditions such that he has no chance to succeed but must endure con 
is failure; the magic that sympathetic understanding may work in chang 

a child’s attitude; the regenerating effect of wholesome recreation: the 
with which some children who have seemed hopeless to the school may 


gents 


med; and the harmfulness of fear and repressive measures as a 
the control of behavior. 

After reading the life histories in the first part of the book, one is ready 
agree heartily with Mr. Nudd that the addition to our educational system 
‘experts like the visiting teachers, experts who have the point of view and 
echnique of case work and of mental hygiene—constitutes the next great 

in education. No other plan of campaign holds out the same hope for 
‘ing delinquency and the defects of personality which hamper so many 
s. The early detection of abnormalities of attitude and behavior and the 

ation of preventive measures at the time when the hope of success is 
eatest are possible to the school alone. 


Merrill-Palmer School HELEN T. WOOLLEY 
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first grades. Cleveland, Ohio, Harter Se 
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Almack, J. C., and Bursch, J. F. The administration of ct 
village schools. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 466 pp. 
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Nally, 1925. 186 pp 
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698 pp. $2.80. 
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Co., n.d. Per set, $.07. 
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edure. Rudolph, Ohio, The Author, 1925. 78 pp 
I Children’s social concepts, a study of their nature and dé 


@ New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1 py Contributions to education, no. 192) Cloth, $1.5 Paper, 

Ml « G.C. Story starters. Cleveland, Ohio, Harter School Supply Co., 1925. 
Sets 1-2. $.40, each. 

N n. T. Standard English pronunciation with some notes on aceidence and 


tar. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925. 101 pp. $1.00. 
J. A. Reading: tts psyche loaqy and pedagogy. New York, Century 
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State University. Proceedinas of the fifth annual session of the Ohto 
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pp. Ohio State University bulleti Vol. 30, no. 2 
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ns & Carnahan, 1925. 342 pp. $1.00 
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Co., 1925. Per set, $.50. 
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York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 985 pp. (Contributions 
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341 pp. $.96. 

Smith, O. S. Smith’s applied arithmetic. Chieago, Lyons & Carnahan, 1925. 
313 pp. $1.28. 

Smith. O. S. Smith’s arithmetic of business. Chicago, Lyons & Carnahan, 
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van, L. M.. and Lima, Margaret. Children’s reading, @ quide for parents 
md teachers. New York, Appleton, 1926. 363 pp. $2.00, 
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News Stems and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding researc} 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing hou 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of 1 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printe 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence cor 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


ad to welcome to the field of educational journali 


by the Colorado State Teachers College. 


ust been received. It is called the Teache 


ill appear eight times per year and cost $2.00. 

E. U. Rugg, head of the Department of 

r. H. S. Ganders, professor of educational adn 
The advisory board of twenty-four members ine 
workers in the various fields of education. 


The State Department of Education of Ohio requires uniform examinations 
to be given to prospective graduates of two-year teacher-training courses who 
are candidates for the four-year provisional certificate. Among the subjects 
included in the examination is psychology. Ten questions out of thirty in this 
subject with the answers written by a student were mimeographed and sent 
various teacher-training institutions by Professor H. N. Irwin of the Cleve! 
School of Education. These papers were accompanied with the request tha 
the papers be scored on the basis of zero to three and one-third for eact 
tion. Returns from twenty-four instructors in various institutions withir 
state showed that each of the questions was given a perfect score by o1 
more of the instructors and also received a zero score by one or more others 
It is evident that the examination was not sufficiently objective to guarante 
even a relative uniformity in grading. 


The Committee in charge of the Modern Foreign-Language Study is 
issuing a series of bulletins with respect to the work of the Committee. Thes 
bulletins should be of particular interest to teachers of modern foreign lan 
guage and to research workers in this field. Copies of the bulletins as they 
appear may be secured by writing to Dr. Robert Herndon Fife, chairman of 
the Committee, 561 West 116th Street, New York City. The success of the 
study is directly dependent upon the willing cooperation of many classroom 
teachers and school administrators. 
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general fields to be investigated are: (1) vocabulary, (2) silent 
r comprehension, (3) translation into English, (4) translation from 
| glish, (5) written composition, 6) grammar, (7) pronunciation, (8) aural 
xension, and (9) oral composition. 
| r bulletin, which has already appeared, gives the immediate objectives 
tion and the ultimate goals to be attained through modern-language 
| One hundred and twenty-three different problems are listed. 
| Some Correlations in a Teacher-Training Class 
( lete records on seven tests, unive rsity sé he larshiy grades, ar d ratings 
supervising teacher were available for sixty Arts graduates of the Uni 
: of California who were doing their fifth year of college work in prepara 
the regular secondary credential for teaching. The tests and measures 
Otis Self Administering Group Test; Army Alpha Test, Form 8; 
rship record, as shown by the permanent university records; rating cards, 
rABLE I THE CENTRAL TENDENCIES AND SPREAD 
Test M im | Max M Sg 
v4 7 7.44 
arship 2.9 2.{ ) 7 
Sur Rating 62 10 is 1 41 
wl rvs 5 10 l 
ling 
) Opposites 7 10 1.73 0.97 
Analogies 7 10 0.9 
Super. Adult 7.2 1 
TABLE II... CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FACTORS 
USED IN THE INVESTIGATION 
Factors r 
7 Otis and Alpha Army ) 668 0.048 
Otis and Scholars! 610 OSS 
Army Alpha and Scholarship 0.58 0.058 
Army pha ar Spe lir | 0.546 0 Ol 
Otis and Spe lling 0.509 OM 
Spell i and Opposites 0.489 0 066 
True-False and Opposites 0.430 0.071 
Scholarship and Spelling 0.420 0 071 
Army Alpha and Super. Adult 0.330 0.078 
5 Otis and Analogies 0.325 78 
Analogies and Opposites 0.205 079 
Otis and Superior Adult 0. 295 0 OS0 
‘ s reported by the supervising teachers; a spelling test, Ayres Scale, words 
2 n which eighth grades make 70 percent; opposites test, from Mentimeter 
3 t, Trabue and Stockbridge; analogies test, from Mentimeter Test, Trabue 
| Stockbridge; true and false test, theoretical questions in pedagogy; 8u- 
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adaptation from the Stanford Revision of t} 


ip test in this cas 
resents the central tendencies and spre ad for each of tl 
ad as follows: In the Otis Test the minimum score w 
the mean, 60; the standard deviation from the mean, 
6 possible correlations, twelve were found to be g 
error Table II shows for these twelve pai 
and their probable errors. It is 


| nwersity of California 


A Six-Foot Shelf for a School Principals’ Professional Library 
Don C. 


Special Secretary, Chicago Principals’ Club 
ng books represent the most frequent recommer 
education as cured by a questionnaire answeré 


six leading universities and one normal college in t 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS 
F. I. Schoolhouse Planning. Report of the Committe 


use Planning of the N.E.A. (Washington, D. C., N. E.A., 1 


nission on Reorganization of Secondary Education. High-School B 


and Grounds (Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office 
No. 23, 1922) 


CHILD-ACCOUNTING 


Child-Accounting (Detroit, Michigan, Frieser 


CURRICULUM 


Vake a Curriculun Boston, Houghton Mifflin 


Charters, W. ’ Curriculum Construction (New York, Macmillan 
1923) 

Bobbitt, F. The Curriculum (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Cox, P. Curriculum Adjustment in the Secondary School (Philad pl 
Lippineott Company, 1925) 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Dewey, John. Democracy and Education (New York, Macmillan 
1921) 

Kilpatrick, W. H. Source Book in the Philosophy of Education (N« 
Macmillan Company, 1923) 


Worthington, Eleanor. Rousseau’s Emile (Boston, D. C. Heath Company, n 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4. I Psychology for Students of Educatt New York, Macmillan 


rs College, Columbia University, 1921 


D. Educational Psychology New York, Macmillan Company, 1924 
F. N Psychology of the Common Branches (Boston, Houghton 
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W. BR. in Introduction to Educational Sociology Boston, Houghton 
Miff_in Company, 1917 
C. C. Foundations of Educational Sociology (New York, Macmillan 
iny, 1924 
Q D Educational Sociology (New York, Century Company, 1922) 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


A. 5 Statistical Method in Educational Measurement (Yonkers. World 


my any, 1 
», H. O. Statistical Methods Applied to Education (Boston, Houghton 
M iff Company, 1917 


L. L. Fundamentals of Statistics (New York, Macmillan Com 


EXAMINATIONS 


G.M Im) wement of the Written Eraminatti Chiea o, Seott, Fores 


DG P eparation and Use of Net Tupe Eraminattons Yonkers. 


Yorld Book Company, 1925 
EXTRA-¢ RICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Cc R. Extra-C ricular Actwities wm the High School Ri hmor 1, 
Virginia, Johnson Publishing Company, 1925 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
L M. The TT yatene of the School Child Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
ny, 1914) 
lr. and Terman L. M. Jlealth Work in the Schools (Boston, Houghton 


Mimi Company, 1914) 


History OF EDUCATION 


E. P. History of Education (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com 


an Company, 1907 


EB. P Public Education in the United States (New York, Ma 


Company, 1919) 
Stude nt’s History of Educ New rk, Maen illan Con 
1915) 


panv, 1924) 
re, E. L. Educational Psycholoqy Three volumes New York, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Williams, J. F. The Administration and Organization of Physical I 
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